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Cuapter I. Sornmerne Covrt. 


A FAIR flat valley wherein a river winds and winds like a streak 

of light; low rounded hills, purple with evening shadows, 
melting away into a yellow sky; russet woods, wide meadows, cows 
waiting at the farm gates, waggons jogging wearily homeward 
through the lanes, and over it all the golden hazy glow of an 
autumn sunset. 

This is what Sotherne Court—red-gabled and many-windowed, 
standing aloft on the slope of the hills—looks down upon, whilst 
Juliet Blair, fair queen of the old house and of the many rich 
acres on every side of it, sits alone under the sycamore tree on the 
lawn. 

She had thrown off her hat, and the slanting sunlight flickered 
through the drooping branches over the smali dark head and 
among the rich laces and draperies of her dress. Here and there 
a yellow leaf had fluttered down upon her from the tree above. A 
little shower of rose leaves lay at her feet, and a sleepy bumble 
bee kept on buzzing backwards and forwards in front of her. 

She had neither work nor book; her slight hands were clasped 
together idly upon her knee, and her face was turned towards the 
fast sinking sun across the valley below. 

It needed not the warm glow of the sunshine to set that face 
alight. 

_ The small mobile features, the rich curves of the sensitive 
mouth, the dark passionate eyes inherited from the young Spanish 
mother who has lain for years in the churchyard below, all speak 
of an ardent and impulsive nature ; a nature that is intense in its 
capabilities of loving and suffering, yet with that strange mixture 
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of weakness and recklessness, that is so often the fatal curse of an 
impetuous character. 

Miss Blair of Sotherne Court is by no means an unimportant 
personage in her native county. For years she had been the idol 
of a doting father who, after the unhappy death of his young wife 
in the first year of their marriage, had centred every hope and 
thought in the child whose birth had cost its mother her life. 

Miss Blair—she had never even in her baby days been called 
anything else—was in her father’s eyes a person of the greatest 
importance ; everything was done with a view to her comfort and 
in accordance with her wishes. From the time when she could 
speak her own mind—and it was pretty early in life that she learnt 
to do so—Mr. Blair would never so much as cut down a tree on the 
estate without consulting his little daughter. And even whea, 
with that fatality which seems sometimes to take possession of old 
gentlemen, he suddenly brought home a second wife when he was 
nearly sixty—a person most unsuited to him in every way—he lost 
no time in making Mrs. Blair number two understand that she was 
to be but nominal mistress in the house that was eventually to be- 
long to his young daughter. 

Mrs. Blair sat for two years at the head of her husband’s table, 
and then the old man died, and the day after the funeral Juliet, 
who at seventeen was fully conscious of her new dignities, sailed 
up to the post of honour at the dinner table, and motioned to her 
step-mother to take the place at the side which she had hitherto 
occupied herself ; a position which Mrs. Blair was far too wisea 
woman to dispute. 

For Juliet was now mistress where she had been but daughter. 
The house and all the broad lands were hers, and the widow was 
left with only a modest jointure, to which Juliet at once, in 
accordance with her father’s wishes, added the request that she 
would make her home at Sotherne Court as long as it should suit 
them both to live together. 

Mrs. Blair accepted the offer, as she herself would have said, 
‘in a right spirit.’ People said it was an unjust will and hard 
upon her; but, if she thought so herself, she never said so, nor 
gave Juliet for a moment to understand that she was otherwise 
than perfectly satisfied with the arrangement. 

A guardian and trustee had been appointed to the young 
heiress ; a certain Colonel Fleming, the son of an old college friend 
of Mr. Blair’s, who held a military appointment at Bombay, where 
he had been for many years. When Mr. Blair died it was not com 
sidered necessary for Colonel Fleming to come home. A great 
many letters passed between him and Mr, Bruce, the family solicitor} 
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sundry papers and documents were sent out to him, which he duly 
signed and returned; and he wrote two letters to his young ward, 
yhom he had not seen since she was five years old. 

After that, Juliet heard nothing more of her guardian for several 

, and privately hoped she might not in any way be troubled 
with him. But when she was twenty-one there were sundry alter- 
ations in rents, and transfers of leases, an accumulation of volu- 
minous accounts, and so much business of different kinds to be 
gone through, that Mr. Bruce deemed it advisable to have the 
advice and presence of Miss Blair’s guardian. He therefore wrote 
to Bombay and urged him to come home. 

Colonel Fleming thought Miss Blair and the Sotherne estates 
an intolerable nuisance. He had lived in India for so many years 
that he had lost his interest in England, and he had no particular 
desire to come home. It had always been a puzzle to him why Mr. 
Blair, who had been very kind to him many years ago, when he 
was quite a young fellow just joining his regiment, should have 
chosen him, of all people, to be bis daughter’s guardian. As long 
as it entailed no trouble he did not so much object to it; but when 
itcame to going home to look after all these things which he 
hardly understood —why, it was a nuisance, no doubt. 

Still, if Mr. Bruce considered it essential, of course it must be 
done. 

Mr. Bruce did consider it essential, and Colonel Fleming came 
home. 

Colonel Fleming has now been at Sotherne Court a week, and 
for several hours in the day he and Mr. Bruce, who is also staying 
in the house, are closeted together over the accounts; after which 
the keeper is sent in with Miss Blair's compliments to ask whether 
they would like to shoot, and the two gentlemen go off tcgether 
after the pheasants. 

Perhaps it is the good shooting, or the quiet and peace of the 
country, or the luxurious ease of the comfortable old house, or 
perhaps it is all these things together and something more; but 
Colonel Fleming is inexpressibly charmed and soothed by the life 
at Sotherne Court, and he begins to hope these accounts and papers 
which he dreaded so much at first may last for many days longer. 
Juliet, from her seat under the walnut tree, catches sight of the 
sportsmen as they come wandering homewards: she puts on her 
hat and goes to meet them coming up the hill. 

Hugh Fleming thinks he never saw a sweeter type of woman- 
hood than this girl who is his ward, and yet almost a stranger to 
him. Juliet is in black, a rich heavy silk deeply trimmed with 
lace (she never wears any but the handsomest dresses), a white 
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shady straw hat over her eyes, and a knot of scarlet geraniums jp 
the front of her dress; and she comes towards him with a little 
timid smile that somehow cannot be usual to the imperious Mig 
Blair. 

In after years, he often thought of her as he saw her that 
evening. 

‘Have you had good sport ?’ 

She looked at her guardian ; but little Mr. Bruce, fat and fussy, 
with his face very red from his walk, and his hat pushed far off his 
bald head, answered her. 

‘Capital, my dear, capital. Bigley wood is as good covert as 
ever; and I can tell you, Miss Blair, you have got a guardian who 
is a first-rate shot !’ 

‘I am afraid I am wasting my time dreadfully, Juliet,’ says 
Colonel Fleming, turning to his ward. He called her Juliet from 
the first in his letters, and he cannot drop it now. ‘I have done 
no work to-day to speak of.’ 

‘The more time you waste at Sotherne the better I shall be 
pleased, Colonel Fleming,’ answers Juliet with her little graciou- 
hostess manner. ‘ Besides, in such lovely weather it would be asin 
to be indoors. We shall not get many more such summer days in 
October.’ 

” €No, indeed ;’ and then they saunter homewards together, the 
two men one on each side of her. 

Mr. Bruce begins chattering about the people at the farm—Jee 
Biggs, who has set up a public in the village; Mary Hale, who 
wants to be infant schoolmistress—and a hundred other little local 
topics which he and Juliet have had in common for years, and whieh 
Miss Blair, as Lady Bountiful of the parish, is bound to be consulted 
about. 

And Colonel Fleming walks on: beside her in silence. He isa 
tall slight man with a soldierly upright figure that makes him look 
younger than he is; there are deep lines scored upon his face, and 
silver streaks in his dark hair and moustache; and he is tanned, 
and bronzed, and weather-beaten by the Eastern skies. He is by 
no means a handsome man, and yet the strongly marked features 
have a charm of their own that almost gives the effect of beauty. 

Juliet keeps covertly glancing up at him from beneath her dark 
lashes, but, if he sees her, he does not seem to do so’; his eyes al 
fixed on the house in front of them. 

Juliet, imperious little queen, accustomed to have everything 
her own way, and tired, perhaps, of good Mr. Bruce and his voluble 
stories, gets impatient. 

‘You are very silent, my guardian; what are you thinking of?’ 
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‘Of you, my ward,’ answers Hugh, turning to her with one of 
those sudden smiles that are so fascinating on a grave, stern face. 

‘Of me!’ she cries, flushing up with pleasure. 

‘Yes, of you, Juliet, as you were years ago when I was last at 
Sotherne, a little dancing, bright-eyed child, clinging on to your 
father’s hand; an impetuous, self-willed little monkey you were, I 
remember. I was wondering if you were much altered now—now 
that I find you a tail stately young woman with ever so many lovers.’ 

‘You will find me pretty self-willed still, especially about the 
| lovers!’ said Juliet laughing. 

‘Ah! I have no doubt.’ 

And Juliet blushes rather prettily ; she could hardly have told 
why. 

And so they come to the house. 

‘How is your step-mother’s headache ?’ asks Colonel Fleming, 
as he makes way for Juliet at the doorway. 

‘Oh! she won’t appear again to-day,’ answers the girl carelessly. 

‘She seems a great invalid.’ 

‘Oh, dreadful!’ says Juliet with a little sneer that her guardian 
thinks unbecoming. 

Mrs. Blair does not appear at dinner-time, so the three dine 
and spend the evening alone; a quiet, peaceful evening. Old Mr. 
Bruce gets drowsy after the good cookery and the excellent wine, 
and dozes in his arm chair; Juliet, at her piano, crones over all 
sorts of dreamy old songs to herself one after the other ; and Colo- 
tel Fleming sits bolt upright under the reading lamp at the centre 
table with a volume of Napier’s ‘ Peninsular War’ in his hand. 

It is a book he professes to admire immensely ; but, if anyone 
had taken the trouble to watch him narrowly this evening, it 
might have been seen that during a whole hour he has turned over 
oly one page, and that his eyes were fixed over the top of the 
book on to the fire beyond. 

Now and then, as some familiar old strain comes from the 
anger behind him, a sort of spasm of pain fleets rapidly across his 
stern features; but for that you might imagine his thoughts to be 
far away. 

When thou art near me sorrow seems to fly ; 

And then I feel, as well I may, 

That on this earth there dwells no one so blest as I! 

But, when thou leav’st me, doubts and fears arise, 

And darkness comes where all before was light. 

The sunshine of my life is in those eyes, 

And, when they leave me, all within is night. 
sings Juliet with her rich contralto voice, trembling with a ten- 
demess and passion of which she herself is hardly conscious. 
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‘Sing that again, says Colonel Fleming, as the last note 
died away. 

‘Do you like it? I did not know you were listening: itis 
one of my pets.’ 

And once more the sweet old song rings through the silent 
room. 

But she is conscious of an audience this time, and does no 
sing it quite so well. 

He does not interrupt her again. 

Old days, old scenes, conjured up by the quaintly sweet song, 
are coursing rapidly through his brain. He sees once more 
through the mist of years a rose-covered cottage near a wood, an 
open window, himself a happy penniless lieutenant, leaning outside 
against the window sash, listening to a sweet voice that sings 
over again, 


The sunshine of my life is in those eyes, 
And, when they leave me, all within is night. 


And then, from the gloom towards him, advances a girl with 
blonde head and blue eyes; who stretches out her hands to him 
for one moment—one moment, and she is gone: and he seq 
only a face; the same face, but cold, and white, and impassive, a 


he saw her last—ah! God, in her coffin! 

‘Oh! my darling, my lost darling,’ he murmurs below his 
breath. 

And meanwhile Juliet at the piano is singing a joyful song 
about hope, and new life, and love that never dies. 

She is nothing to him, this dark-eyed girl with her passionate 
voice ; it is but a fictitious tie that has bound them together. He 
knows her not; she has no part in his life or his past; she doe 
not even remind him in the faintest degree of that other who has 
gone, and whose memory is dearer to him than the sight of all 
other women ; and yet there isa something in this imperious girl 
who is haughty to all others, and who yet can be humble with 
him,—who is a queen, and yet a child,—that attracts him wonde- 
fully. 

Colonel Fleming throws Napier’s ‘ Peninsular War ’ impatiently 
aside, and walks across the room to the back of her chair. 

‘ You have given me a great deal of pleasure by your singing, 
Juliet ; a great deal of pleasure, and a great deal of pain.’ 

‘Pain ?’ she asks, looking at him inquiringly ; ‘I am sorry for 
that ; but if the pleasure has been greater than the pain——?’ 

‘I don’t say that: the pleasure was pain. The two are often # 
mixed up as to be indistinguishable. You are perhaps too young t0 
know this.’ 
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‘No, indeed, I understand you perfectly. Was it my singing 
that pained you ?’ 

‘It recalled the past.’ he answered almost sternly. 

She looked at him a little curiously. What was his past? 
she wondered. 

‘It is that old song; I am very sorry; I will never sing it 
again.’ 

‘Don’t say that, my dear child. I told you the pain was 
pleasant ; and I daresay I shall often ask you for it.’ He laid his 
hand lightly on hers as he spoke, in a manner that was almost 
fatherly. Juliet hardly seemed to appreciate it; she rose and 
began putting away her music. 

‘If you will excuse me for saying so, I cannot help thinking 
that there is something morbid and unreal in trying to foster and 
cherish the memory of any sorrow that is long ago gone by. Is it 
not a proof that the trouble is a trouble no longer if we have to 
make a perpetual effort of conscience to keep it alive ?’ 

She could not tell what made her say this, not kindly nor 
gently, but rather bitterly and hardly. Colonel Fleming looked 
at her for an instant in astonishment and then said somewhat 
coldly, 

‘If you were older you would perhaps understand better how 
some things in one’s life are so part of one’s self, that no effort is 
required either to forget or to remember them. I trust, my dear 
Juliet, that you may never find out this by experience.’ 

And then he turned away and took up his ‘ Peninsular War’ 
again. 

But afterwards, in the night, he lay awake long and thought 
much of her words. They had cut him like a knife when she had 
spoken them, but after all was she not perhaps right ? 

Was the memory of that dead girl indeed a living sorrow to 
him, or had the sorrowing for her become a habit, or almost, as 
Juliet had said, an effort of conscience? Colonel Fleming found 
that he could give no satisfactory answer to these questions. 

Meanwhile Juliet had gone to bed in a great fit of indignation 
against herself. Why had she spoken so to him? Why had she 
shocked and startled him with her unkind and heartless words ? 
What had possessed her ? 

She could not say. Only she knew that she felt a blind un- 
reasoning hatred against that ‘ past’ of which he had spoken so 
regretfully and yet so tenderly—a woman of course! What past 
cana man have in a woman’s eyes that is not connected with her 
own sex ? 

But how foolish of her to imagine that her guardian, Colonel 
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Fleming, old enough nearly to be her father, had had no such 
past, no woman to love or to deceive him in all the years he had 
lived ! 

And after all what could it matter to her—Juliet Blair— 
whether this were so or not? She asked herself this last question 
several times over, and ended by answering it to herself very de- 
finitely before she went to sleep. Decidedly no; it did not 
matter to her in the least! 


Cuarter II. 


MRS. BLAIR’S FIRST MOVE. 


Tue following morning found Colonel Fleming to all appearance 
hard at work in the library. The table was covered with papers 
and books,—big parchment deeds, account books of all sizes and 
kinds, letters, and note books full of pencil memoranda; and in 
front of them all sat Miss Blair’s guardian, with his forehead 
leaning on one hand anda pen in the other. 

Mr. Bruce had set him his task, and left him, if the truth 
must be told, to slink away and read the morning papers. 

‘It is quite necessary that you should understand the nature 
of all these things, my dear sir,’ he had said ; ‘if you will kindly 
read these deeds very carefully through and go over the Holmby 
farm accounts, I will look in upon you by-and-by and see how you 
are getting on. I should only bewilder you if I were to stay with 
you now, and it is perfectly simple, my dear sir, perfectly simple, 
I assure you.’ And with that Mr. Bruce had retired to the break- 
fast room with the ‘ Times’ under his arm, chuckling inwardly at 
the prospect of a good hour’s quiet read before he need in any way 
disturb the labours of the much bewildered Colonel. 

The library windows opened on to the rose garden, and there 
among the late autumn roses, with a basket and a pair of big scissors, 
wandered Juliet, cutting a few flowers, and clipping off a dead leaf 
or a drooping branch here and there; not doing much good 
thereby, and considerably disturbing the peace of mind of the 
head gardener, who hovered about in the distance eyeing her sus 
piciously. 

A pretty graceful figure in perpetual motion, passing and re 
passing continually before the library windows ;—what a fatal dis- 
traction for a man with sheets of dry accounts spread out before 
him, for which the beauty of the morning alone made him feel 
sufficiently disinclined ! 

To do Miss Blair justice, she was quite unconscious of being 
watched. The writing table in the library was not close to the 
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windows, and there were muslin draperies in front of them which 
made it difficult to see plainly into the room from the sunshine 
outside, even if it had occurred to her to look that way, which it 
did not. 

Juliet knew that she was handsome, but I doubt if she often 
thought about it. It was not as a beauty that she estimated her- 
self. She had plenty of self-esteem, but it was as Miss Blair, the 
owner of Sotherne, whose position gave her a right to a voice in 
everything that concerned her native county, who indeed had a 
right to a vote—she often said indignantly—as much right as 
Squire Travers and Sir George Ellison, her neighbours on either 
side! If Juliet valued herself at all, it was in this light, and not 
at all on account of her beauty. 

Moreover, Juliet was singularly simple-minded. She flitted 
about among her roses because she wanted some flowers for her 
drawing-room, and enjoyed cutting them herself, without a passing 
thought of what sort of a picture it was she made, as she moved 
to and fro before the windows. 

Meanwhile Colonel Fleming was looking at her intently. How 
graceful she was! How beautiful! And what a fine character was 
traced on that open fearless face! How wonderfully she interested 
him! Was it not certainly his duty as her guardian to study her 
character and learn to understand and know her thoroughly? Of 
course she’ was nothing to him personally; a mere child, albeit a 
most charming one. She had not the sweet gentleness of that other 
woman who was the love of his life, and who was dead; but after 
all that did not matter to him, for of course she was nothing, never 
could be anything to him of that kind: all that sort of thing was 
over and done with for him forever. He was her guardian ; simply 
and solely her guardian, and she his ward, his child almost. And 
surely it was most proper and most right that he should try and win 
her affection and confidence, in order that he might obtain that 
influence over her which her poor father would certainly have wished 
him to exercise. 

Just at this point of his reflections there came shambling across 
the lawn towards Miss Blair a tall, loosely built young fellow about 
three-and-twenty. He had fair, straight hair, and blue eyes, in one 
of which was stuck an eye-glass, and a pale but not bad-looking 
face, with fairly good features set in a little straw-coloured frame of 
young whiskers. 

He came and stood behind Juliet as she bent over her rose 
bushes, looking very nervous and shy, and didn’t seem to know 
quite what to do with his arms and legs. 

‘Hallo, Cis!’ she said, turning round suddenly upon him; ‘I 
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didn’t see you. How are you?’ And she put out two fingers to 
him. 

Cecil Travers took the fingers, pressed them adoringly between 
both his hands, and bent over them in speechless worship. 

‘Home for your holidays, Cis?’ said Juliet, unconcernedly 
snipping off a rose with her disengaged hand and not looking at 
him as she spoke. 

‘Holidays! You mean vacations!’ answered the youth rather 
indignantly ; ‘why, what are you thinking of, Juliet? Don’t you 
know that I have left Oxford for good now? I have been in Scot- 
land shooting lately,’ he added rather grandly. 

‘Oh, ah! yes,I forgot,’ said Juliet, coolly going on with her 
snipping and clipping. 

He stood by her for a minute or two in silence, watching her. 

‘ Have you nothing to say to me at all, Juliet? Here have I 
been away two months, and I thought you would be glad to see me 
back, and you don’t speak to me, you don’t even look at me!’ 

‘I am very sorry, Cis; I am sureI don’t mean to be unkind to 
you; what shall Isayto you? I hope you have enjoyed yourself— 
how is your father? and have you brought any message from 
Georgie ? and—why, Cis !’ turning upon him and looking at him for 
the first time full in the face, ‘ why how your whiskers have grown!’ 

Now, if there is anything a young man of three-and-twenty, 
who has left college and considers himself in every way a man, 
hates, loathes, and detests, it is to have remarks made upon his 
improved looks, height, or hirsute adornments, especially when, as 
in this case, the remark is made laughingly by the object of his 
affections, whom he worships and adores, and to whom he has been 
in the habit of writing the most passionate and despairing love 
sonnets, sitting up late every night composing them for the last two 
years, and then burning them in the candle before getting into bed. 

Juliet, fair object of all my hopes and fears, 
For whom I nightly shed these bitter tears, 


Low bowed beneath thy feet I lie, 
Smile once upon me, or I die— 


ran the last of these productions. Luckily Juliet had never seen 
any of them; or how she would have laughed ! 

And now this divinity for whom he said he shed tears nightly, 
and under whose feet he was supposed to be stretched at full 
length occasionally, looked at him with those great deep eyes of 
hers, which in another epic poem he had compared to the stars of 
heaven, and told him deliberately that his whiskers had grown! 

‘If you can’t find anything better than that to say, I’d better 
go,’ he said, turning away with a very red face. 
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‘My dear Cis, don’t be so silly ;’ and she held out her hand to 
him, which, of course, he seized upon, and came back close to 
her at once. 

‘If you won't stare at me in that lackadaisical way, I shall 
have plenty to say to you, and of course I am delighted to see you 
back. Here! hold my basket for me, and then I can go on with 
my roses and talk at the same time. Now, let me see; what 
news have 1? Oh, you know my guardian is here?’ 

‘So I heard. What a nuisance!’ said Cis, quite restored to 
felicity, and following her about with the basket in both hands. 

‘Not at all,’ said Miss Blair with dignity; ‘I like Colonel 
Fleming very much.’ 

‘You didn’t think you would before he came, and I suppose he 
is a stupid, dried-up old fogey.’ 

‘Nothing of the sort,’ answered Juliet sharply, with an indig- 
nant flush on her face,—she could hardly have told why. ‘Colonel 
Fleming is a most charming man, and I won’t hear him spoken of 
disrespectfully ; and, Cis, if you can find nothing to say but what is 
rude and disagreeable—Here! give me the basket.’ 

‘Oh, Juliet, Juliet! don’t be angry with me; don’t take the 
basket away; I'll say anything you like’—and between them the 
basket rolled to the ground, spreading the roses about on the lawn. 
Cis took the opportunity of catching hold of Juliet’s hand and 
pressing it eagerly, whilst she burst out laughing at his agitated 
and piteous countenance. 

And Colonel Fleming inside the library leant both elbows on 
the table and looked on frowning. ‘ Confound that impudent 
puppy!’ he muttered. He could not hear their voices, but the 
acting of the little scene was pretty plain to him. 

The young fellow’s adoring looks, the way he bent over her 
hand, the half-quarrel, the reconciliation, and then the scuffle over 
the basket, and Juliet’s merry laughter—it was all such a natural 
little love scene to be enacted between two young people on a 
sunny morning among the rose bushes. 

‘Ah, I see you are looking at them. Don’t they make a pretty 
picture together ?’ said a soft suave voice behind his chair. 

Colonel Fleming jumped up hurriedly. Behind him stood a 
lady in the most becoming of lilac cashmere morning gowns, 
softened by rich Valenciennes lace at the throat and wrists. She 
leant one elbow on the top of his arm-chair and held up a gold 
eye-glass through which she looked admiringly at the young 
people outside in the garden. 

She might have been eight or nine and thirty, and had evi- 
dently been, indeed she still was, avery pretty woman. Her hair, 
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fair and soft, if a little thin, was billowed up into numberless curls 
and puffs above her smooth white forehead, and surmounted by 
the tiniest and daintiest Valenciennes lace cap. Her complexion 
was of that indescribably delicate transparency which suggests irre- 
sistibly the presence of rose powder and veloutine ; her eyes, blue 
and large, although a little cold and hard, were traced round their 
lids with a dark line which surely nature alone could never have 
drawn there; and her lips were of that brilliant coral hue which 
no young blood of twenty ever gave; in a word, we all know the 
sort of woman—a beautiful make-up—the details were revolting, 
but the whole effect was enchanting. 

‘Such a pretty picture!’ said this lady, again referring to the 
couple in the garden, who by this time had moved off nearly out 
of sight. 

‘Mrs. Blair! good morning. I hope your headache is better 
to-day,’ said Colonel Fleming, as he jumped up with a start that 
was almost guilty. 

‘A little better, thanks,’ she answered, with a resigned sigi, 
sinking down into a low arm-chair. ‘I am a sad sufferer, you 
know; the circumstances of my life have quite shattered my 
health—quite shattered!’ she repeated, with a wan melancholy 
smile. 

‘ Indeed, I am very sorry you have such bad health,’ answered 
he, not knowing quite what form of sympathy was expected of him. 

‘ However—ah, well! I don’t wish to speak of myself, Colonel 
Fleming; I never think of myself, as you well know. It was of 
that dear child we were speaking—our child, I might almost call 
her, might I not?’ and here Mrs. Blair looked up at him with a 
smile that was almost seraphic. 

The Colonel bowed stiffly. It was but a few minutes ago that 
in his own thoughts he had called Juliet his child, and felt quite 
fatherly towards her; but that was before the appearance of that 
lovesick-looking youth ; and, moreover, the notion of a joint pro- 
perty in her with Mrs, Blair was not altogether agreeable to him. 

‘You see how it all is with our dear child, don’t you, Colonel 
Fleming ?’ continued Mrs. Blair. 

‘Indeed! I hardly know what you refer to.’ 

‘Aha! sly man!’ said the lady, tapping him sportively with 
her fan. ‘Ah, you gentlemen always pretend to be so impassive 
in matters of love. Now love is my atmosphere, my life! I wor- 
ship a love affair. To see two young hearts drawn together in 
pure confiding affection, is a sight to make angels weep with joy!’ 
and here Mrs. Blair, to show her sympathy with the angels, 
applied the corner of her lace pocket-handkerchief to her eyes, 
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Jooking furtively at it afterwards to make suré that she had not 
rubbed off any of the bismuth. 

Colonel Fleming pushed his hand into his trousers’ pockets, 
stared at his own feet, lifted his eyebrows, and said, ‘ Ah yes; very 
true!’ with the air of one who expects shortly to be hanged, after 
the manner of men in such embarrassing circumstances. 

‘So swre you would agree with me,’ murmured the widow, with 
asigh. ‘ You will feel, I am sure, what a comfort it must be to 
we to see everything going on so well with my darling Juliet and 
dear Cecil Travers—so suitable in every way; in position, in for- 
tune, in mind, and in age—don’t you think it a great thing for 
people to be well-matched in age, Colonel Fleming?’ and here she 
glanced up at him with a little cunning look in her cold blue eyes. 

‘Certainly, Mrs Blair; but you yourself—’ 

‘Ah, don’t speak of my unhappy life! pray spare me allusions 
to my widowed state. It is because, alas, I felt the discrepancy 
myself; because, because —’! Here a gentle fit of sobs interrupted 
her, and she retired again behind her handkerchief. 

‘My dear Mrs. Blair!’ remonstrated Hugh Fleming, feeling 
more and more ill at ease. ‘I am sure I am quite distressed to 
have recalled anything painful; pray, forgive me.’ 

‘Say no more, dear friend,’ said the lady, holding out a white 
hand towards him, which common politeness forced him to hold for 
a moment in his own. ‘Say no more; I know your good heart, I 
can appreciate the delicacy of your sentiments: but to return to 
our beloved girl. Is it not a comfort to think that a husband is 
already found for her; one who is so suitable to her, so desirable in 
every way, and so devoted to her, so devoted to her ?’ 

‘Am I to understand, Mrs. Blair, that your step-daughter is 
engaged to this Mr.—Mr. Travers?’ said Colonel Fleming, with a 
cold stiffness which he in vain attempted to conceal. 

Again Mrs. Blair looked up at him with a quick sly glance of 
curiosity. 

‘Well, not engaged exactly,’ she resumed, looking down again 
and smoothing out the soft folds of her dress. ‘I suppose to say 
engaged would perhaps be rather premature ; but the dear children 
understand each other thoroughly. Cecil is most eager, dear fel- 
low, but Juliet is a little coy and uncertain as yet. Of course girls 
are always timid in such cases, as I was myself, I well remember !’ 
with a little sigh over the recollection. 

‘Ah, then Juliet is not quite so devoted as the young man!’ 
said Hugh, with a little smile. 

* Now, now, Colonel, you mustn’t be hard on the dear child. 
No lack of tenderness and heart there, I canassure you. But girls 
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ought to hang back a little, and it has been so long planned and 
arranged for her—her dear father was so anxious, and settled ital] 
long ago with old Mr. Travers—and he spoke of it on his death- 
bed, he did indeed, almost with his dying breath ; and the proper. 
ties adjoining and all make it so very important—and Mr. Brree 
and I of course have always felt it our duty to place it before her, 
and we do hope, Colonel Fleming, that we may count upon your 
support and influence in this matter, as you know she must have 
your consent before she marries. I do hope you will not let any 
little dislike you may feel to the scheme stand in the way of her 
dear father’s last wishes.’ 

‘I, my dear madam! what can you be thinking of? I haveno 
dislike whatever to any scheme for Miss Blair’s happiness ; my only 
wish is to do what is best and most desirable for her; what other 
object could I possibly have ?’ 

‘Thanks, thanks, dear friend,’ murmured Mrs. Blair, again 
putting forth her hand, which Colonel Fleming was again obliged 
to take; it was a very pretty hand, as he could not help noticing 
as he bowed over it. Poor woman, she seemed very devoted to 
Juliet’s interests, and if she was a little affected and gushing, why, 
was it not a sweet feminine failing? And then she was a pretty 
woman still, in spite of the pearl powder and rouge, a very pretty 
woman ; a graceful figure too, he further reflected. And so he did 
not feel very hard-hearted towards her, although she had managed 
to worry him considerably about Juliet. After all, said Hugh 
Fleming to himself impatiently, what did it matter to him, as long 
as the boy was steady, and fond of her, and a suitable match, as no 
doubt he was? That was all he, Colonel Fleming, had to do with 
it. She might possibly be worthy of better things, but then women 
are always fond of throwing themselves away. Nine out of ten 
clever women are fools in that one matter alone, the matter of the 
men they marry. If Juliet had set her heart on this lanky youth, 
and her father had wished it, and her step-mother and Mr. Bruce 
also were in favour of it—why, there seemed nothing more left for 
him to do but to set the bells a-ringing and to give her away with 
a smiling face. And then one comfort of it would be that his 
guardianship would be over, and he would go back again to India, 
and wash his hands of the whole business for ever. Yes, it was 
much the best thing for everybody concerned, and would simplify 
matters very much for himself. 

And then he roused himself with a half impatient sigh to listen 
to Mrs. Blair, who was still going over the many advantages of the 
match. 

‘He has known her all her life, you know, and so thoroughly 
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understands and appreciates the dear girl; and, being the only son, 
of course he comes into whatever money there will be as well as 
the property. The daughters have their mother’s fortune. Nice 
clever girls the Miss Travers are, and so fond of darling Juliet— 
they make quite a sister of her already ; indeed, the whole family 
are ready to welcome her with open arms. I am so glad to have 
had this talk with you, Colonel Fleming, and to have secured your 
sympathy in the matter. I felt so swre that your admirable good 
sense would make you take the same view of the subject that I do; 
though I fear you don’t care so much for the sentiment of love as 
Ido, you naughty, heartless, matter-of-fact man!’ and here Mrs. 
Blair again brought her fan playfully into action. 

‘I certainly am not given much to thinking about love affairs, 
if that is what you mean, Mrs. Blair,’ said Colonel Fleming good- 
temperedly. ‘ The position of a father to a full-grown young woman 
isa new one to me.’ 

‘Ah, yes; and you so thoroughly put yourself into the place 
of her dear father, don’t you, Colonel Fleming? So nice of you!’ 
and again went that covert glance up at him from those sharp- 
looking eyes. This time Colonel Fleming caught the look, and it 
set him thinking. 

Had this pretty passée beauty, with her silly gushing affection 
and her civil speeches to himself, any double meaning in all that 
she was saying? Was she cloaking a secret enmity under the 
guise of friendship and frankness? or, gracious heavens! had she 
read him better even than he could read himself? 

And through all the tanned bronze of his weather-beaten face 
Colonel Hugh Fleming turned red at the bare idea of what she 
might have seen, or might have fancied that she had seen, of his 
innermost thoughts. 


Cuapter III. 


THE TRAVERS FAMILY. 


RatHER more than three miles distant from Sotherne Court 
stands Bradley House, the residence of Mr., Mrs., Master, and the 
Misses Travers. Itis a long, low, irregular, white building, with no 
architectural beauty, and in a very dilapidated condition indeed. 
The mouldy plaster is peeling off the walls in many places, the win- 
dow-sashes and door-frames have been guiltless of paint for years, 
the garden is weed-grown and uncared for, and chickens and dogs 
wander alike unreproved over the once trim Italian parterre in 
front of the drawing-room windows. In a word, the general 
appearance of the house is poverty-stricken and neglected. And 
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yet Squire Travers is not at all a poor man; he has ‘a good 
moderate fortune derived from a small but compact property, 
which if it does not show quite the same high standard of mode] 
farming as do the adjoining acres of his wealthier neighbour, Miss 
Blair, is still fairly cared for and productive. Moreover his wife 
has a few thousands of her own, quite enough to portion off his 
unmarried daughters comfortably. There is no reasonable cause 
why the plaster and paint should be dropping off the outside of 
she house unheeded and unrepaired, nor why the Turkey carpet in 
the dining-room should be threadbare and the stairs carpetless, 
nor why the whole of the antiquated mahogany furniture should 
be dropping to pieces unmended all over the house. 

No reasonable cause I have said—no; but there was a cause, 
and many people, including Mrs. Travers herself, and also her son 
Cecil, and her daughter Mary, considered the cause a very unrea- 
sonable one indeed. 

For Squire Travers kept the hounds, and for a man of small 
property and moderate means to divert those moneys which should 
by rights have been spent on the paperer, the painter, the uphol- 
sterer, and the cabinet-maker, upon hounds and horses, huntsmen 
and whip’s wages, and compensations to farmers, was felt by sundry 
members of his family to be a grievance indeed. But old Thomas 
Travers had kept the hounds for years, as his father had done be- 
fore him, and he often said he would starve himself and his family 
on bread and water sooner than give them up. 

If you will go round to the stables at the back of the house 
you will see a very different state of things. There in the red 
tiled courtyard, kept as clean and neat as the deck of a yacht, 
numerous grooms and stable-boys are bustling backwards and for- 
wards in and out of the long rows of stalls and loose boxes which 
take up two sides of the square; no lack of paint and plaster here! 
The stalls are light and airy, the woodwork is polished till it 
glitters, the horses are sleek and shiny, and in good condition; all 
is life, and brisk business, and order; and Mr. Davis, the stud 
groom, swaggers about superintending everything and everybody, 
with his hands in his trousers’ pockets, a straw in his mouth, and 
a villanous-looking but perfectly bred bulldog at his heels—‘ for 
all the world like a dook!’ as says an admiring under-housemaid, 
who worships him adoringly at a distance. 

If I were to take you on to the kennels, a mile and a half off, 
you would see the same story; buildings in first-rate repair, with 
all the most modern improvements carried out to perfection. The 
stables, the huntsman’s house, the kennels themselves, everything 
in apple-pie order; and meanwhile the Squire’s wife catches her 
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foot in that hole in the carpet every time she goes into her bed- 
room. 

The decorations of the entrance hall indicate sufficiently well 
the predominating influence in the household. Hunting crops, 
spurs, bits, fox brushes, heads, and pads, arranged in artistic pat- 
terns, literally line the walls, while a glimpse through the open door 
of the Squire’s study reveals the same style of ornament relieved by 
hunting and sporting pictures all over the walls of that most cosy- 
looking apartment—for there is no such room for comfort and 
ease and luxury in any house, large or small, as the master’s ‘ den.’ 
Here resort all the members of the family when they desire a 
little peace and enjoyment ; when they want to fly from the practis- 
ing of Maria’s scales and Czerny’s exercises on the drawing-room 
piano, or from the squalls and shouts of the children’s games along 
the passages on a wet day, or from the stiff decorum of the lady 
visitors in the morning room. Here are comfortable chairs on 
which, unreproved, you may repose your feet if you feel so disposed, 
even if your boots are heavy or bespattered with mud; here you 
may smoke your pipe or drink your brandy and soda, resting your 
glass as you do so on the carpet at your feet with no dread of re- 
buke before your eyes; here you may snooze away a Sunday after- 
noon over the last new novel or the ‘ Sporting Gazette,’ perfectly 
safe from the inroads of the Reverend Snuffles, who, even if he 
chance to visit the house during the afternoon, is not likely to 
venture into the inner sanctum and to catch you at it. 

Squire Travers’s ‘study’ was a haven of rest after this sort. 
Many a long hour had he and his eldest daughter, Georgie, spent 
together in this cosy retreat whilst the other members of the family 
were employed in other and more homely avocations ; the Squire 
dozing over his pipe, and Georgie writing letters in her father’s 
name to the farmers, or settling in her own mind all about next 
month’s meets, or often merely conning over the ordnance map 
and going over again in imagination some famous run of last 
season. 

For Georgie Travers was her father’s own daughter. A slight, 
wiry-looking little creature, with a blonde head and small baby 
features; she had, nevertheless, a perfect seat on a horse, a wrist as 
strong as a man’s, and the most indomitable pluck and nerve of 
any lover of hunting who followed her father’s hounds. And keen! 
Why, there are no words to describe Georgie’s keenness in the 
noble sport. Wind or rain, early or late, nothing stopped her— 
she was often out and away on winter mornings long before her 
mother opened her eyes to her wearisome life, or her sister Mary 
had turned round shivering in her bed to ring for her cup of tea, 
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Near or far, wet or fine, no meet was ever without Georgie 
Travers’s slight figure, well balanced on her lean thorough-bred 
chestnut, or on one of her father’s big blood-looking bays, being 
seen close to the Squire’s side when the hounds threw off. 

Georgie is her father’s secretary and right hand, much to her 
mother’s disapprobation, who thinks her whole conduct unfeminine 
and indecorous, and often suggests that she should superintend her 
younger sister’s practising. 

‘Let her alone,’ growls the Squire ; ‘let her alone, ma’am. | 
want the girl myself;’ and so Mrs. Travers is silent, and Georgie 
takes up her abode in her father’s study as a matter of course. 

The father and daughter are there now very busy together. The 
Squire is in top-boots and breeches; winter and summer alike, he 
is always attired in these symbols of his profession, from morning 
until dinner time, Sundays excepted, when he dons a frock-coat 
and sombre-looking trousers in which his burly form looks sadly 
out of place. 

He sits leaning upon the table with both arms and dictating to 
his daughter, who is scribbling away for bare life. Cub-hunting 
begins next week, ushering in the more solemn rites of November, 
and pretty well every farmer in the county has to be written to. 
Georgie has a beagle pup secreted on her lap under the table, which 
she keeps furtively stroking with her left hand, whilst a super- 
annuated hound, blind with one eye and otherwise considered past 
his work, and so delivered over unto her as a pet, lies close to her 
feet on the folds of her dress. 

‘And I propose drawing the Colebrook woods at six o’clock on 
Monday morning ’—reads Georgie aloud after her father’s dictation 
—‘ and should be glad to know if you have many foxes in your own 
covers, continues the Squire. 

‘Why, not one, papa; you know there’s not one! I believe 
that old Briggs has trapped them all the summer,’ cries Georgie 
excitedly. 

‘Shouldn’t wonder—surly old brute—but we must write civilly 
all the same; he knows very well what to expect if he has trapped 
them, that’s all. Make haste and sign it; that’s the last. Why 
do you keep that pup on your lap, child? It is covered with 
fleas—puppies always are. What a girl you are!’ adds the father 
admiringly, as Georgie stands up and hugs the puppy, perfectly 
regardless of its reputed inhabitants. 

‘You ought to have been a boy; can’t make out why you 
weren't. Ah, well!’ with half a sigh, ‘go and find that big milk- 
sop brother of yours, my girl; I must give him a dressing now, I 
suppose |’ 
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Georgie lingers a minute putting away her writing-case. 

‘Don’t be hard on poor Cis, papa; you know he isn’t strong.’ 

‘Not strong? Pooh, fiddlesticks! What business has a great 
big fellow six foot high to be ailing like a girl? I’ve no patience 
with such nonsense; d’ ye ever hear me say I’m not strong. D’ ye 
ever find me not able to be up and after the hounds at six o’clock 
in the morning? d’ ye ever hear me say I’ve got a headache or a 
pain in my chest or my back? and I’m sixty and your brother’s 
twenty-three! All d nonsense I say,’ said the Squire working 
himself into a rage; ‘it’s all your mother’s molly-coddling has 
done it, I say; and a precious muff she’s made of him. A son of 
mine who can’t ride to hounds—ugh !’ and the supreme contempt 
and disgust expressed in the final ejaculation made Georgie laugh 
in spite of her sympathy with her brother. 

Mr. Travers, like many people blessed themselves with robust, 
health and a strong constitution, regarded delicate people with the 
utmost contempt. It was almost asin in his eyes not to be able 
to walk and ride like an athlete. It was a perpetual sore to him 
that his only son should be weak and unequal to physical exertion ; 
he could not understand it, nor, indeed, believe in it at all, and 
nothing would persuade him that Cecil was not in a great measure 
shamming. 

He was never tired he said; he was never ill. If he did feel a 
little squeamish in the morning, why, a pint of home-brewed ale 
and a good gallop across the fields put him all straight in half an 
hour! And then, when Cecil shook his head and douhted whether 
such remedies would have the smallest effect in his case, his father 
lost his temper and turned round and swore at him for a coward 
and a fool. 

Good-hearted little Georgie took her brother’s part and tried 
to shield him from the Squire’s wrath; but she was not free her- 
self from a certain amount of pitying contempt, born of a perfectly 
strong body and a healthy appetite, for the delicate indolence of her 
brother. Like the Squire, she thought Providence had made a 
mistake, and that she ought to have been the son and Cis the 
daughter. 

She went away to find her brother, with the puppy still in her 
arms, and Chanticleer, the one-eyed, toothless old hound, follow- 
ing close at her heels. 

‘Cis, papa wants you in the study.’ 

Master Cis was lying down on the sofa in his mother’s morning 
toom, with an open book of Browning’s poems on his chest, his 
eyes closed, and his arms thrown up behind his head. Mrs, Tra- 
vers, a pale washed-out-looking woman in drab, sat hard by; dic- 
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tating a French story to Flora, aged twelve, whilst through the 
open door in the adjoining room could be seen the second daughter 
Mary, who, reclining on an arm-chair with a novel, was supposed 
to be looking after the four-finger exercises of little Amy, the 
youngest child. 

‘One, two, three, four—time, child!’ in Mary’s cross sharp 
voice. 

‘Ils n’avaient plus—l’espérance—de sauver—les naufragés’— 
slowly drawls out Mrs. Travers from the table. 

‘Do you think they will be saved?’ asks Flora breathlessly, 
as she writes down an agonising description of the shipwreck of an 
unhappy pair of lovers. 

‘Not a doubt of it; and they'll marry and live happy ever 
after!’ breaks in Cis, reassuringly from the sofa, thereby showing 
that he has been listening too. 

And then comes Georgie with those awful words, ‘ Papa wants 
you in the study, Cis.’ 

‘Your brother has a headache, Georgie,’ says Mrs. Travers 
deprecatingly. 

‘Well, it will be much quieter for him there than here with all 
the lessons going on.’ 

‘I wish you wouldn’t bring those nasty, dirty dogs here,’ says 
her mother; but little Flora has slipped down from her chair and 
thrown both arms round Chanticleer’s neck, and is kissing him 
rapturously on his blind eye. 

‘Flora, you naughty child! come back to your chair this 
minute. I declare, Georgie, you quite smell of the stables, and 
I wish you wouldn’t come in here disturbing your sisters at their 
lessons.’ 

‘The dogs aren’t a bit dirty, mamma; they are as clean as 
Christians, and, if I do smell of stables, it’s not at all an unwhole- 
some smell; and I’ve only come to give papa’s message to Cis, 
says Georgie, answering her mother’s complaints categorically, as 
she does the farmers, in the letters she is accustomed to docket 
and answer. 

‘Come along, Cis; make haste !’ 

‘My poor boy!’ sighs his mother, looking fondly after him. 

‘What’s it about, Georgie ; is he angry with me?’ 

‘Not more than usual,’ she answers laughing, as they go out 
together; ‘ but, if you would just try and please him sometimes, 
he would be so much gentler to you. Now, why didn’t you go out 
and see them exercising that new mare this morning, as he asked 
you to do at breakfast, instead of lounging on the sofa with that 
trash ?’ she added, pointing contemptuously to the poetry book, 
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‘Browning is not trash,’ said Cis indignantly ; ‘and what do I 
care about new mares.’ 

‘Ah, what indeed!’ said Georgie turning off from him with a 
sigh; and, passed out through the open hall door, she took the 
slanting path across the paddock that led towards the kennels, 
with Chanticleer and the ‘ pup’ following boisterously and noisily 
behind her. 

As to Cis, he waited for a moment irresolute outside the study 
door before he could summon up courage to turn the handle. 

He stood very much in awe of his father, and these private 
conferences in that cosy little room were apt.to be of an unplea- 
sant and stormy nature. 

The Squire’s first words to-day, however, were in an amicable 
tone of voice. 

‘Well Cis, my boy, have you been to have a look at that young 
mare ? ’ 

And Cis had the presence of mind to answer, * Not yet, sir.’ 

‘Ah! well, didn’t suppose you would; but it isn’t of that I 
wanted to speak; light your pipe, boy ; ah! no, by the way, you 
don’t smoke; makes you feel sick, don’t it, eh?’ 

This was another sore point with the Squire, that his only son 
should not be able to smoke a quiet pipe with him; and he was 
for ever pretending to forget it in order to remind him of this 
deliquency and to sneer at him about it. Cis certainly had some- 
thing to bear from his father, too; he got very red and did not 
answer. 

‘ Well, Cis, I want to talk to you about Miss Blair.’ 

‘About Miss Blair, sir?’ stammered Cis, getting redder 
still. 

‘Yes; you know very well my wishes on that subject ; its high 
time you made the running there, you know. She’s a fine girl, 
and a good girl, and goes deuced well across country, too—not to 
be compared to your sister, of course; but still she goes very 
straight, very straight indeed, and the property fits in very well ; 
a fine property and a nice girl,—I don’t know what more you 
want, Cis.’ 

‘I assure you, sir, my dearest wish, my greatest joy would be 
‘ induce Juliet to be my wife. I love her dearer than I love my 
ife.’ 

‘ Ha, ha, ha!’ interrupted the Squire, with the most irreverent 
guffaw ; ‘ha, ha! don’t go rehearsing the proposal to me, my dear 
boy. What's the good talking of love and sentiment and bosh to 
me? That’s all humbug. What does all that signify? The girl 
has got a pot of money and a fine property—you needn’t say any 
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more about it. Go in and win if you can, and make haste about 
it. I want you to do something to the old place when I’m gone, 
Cis. I don’t suppose you'll keep the hounds. Ah, it’s a pity 
Georgie wasn’t the boy! But if you marry Juliet Blair youll 
live at Sotherne and have a little money to do up the old 
house for your mother and the girls. It’s a fine match for you, 
my boy.’ 

‘I don’t think of that for one moment, sir, I assure you,’ said 
the boy, rather hotly. 

‘Well, then, you should think of it, Cis. Why, what do you 
suppose I married your mother for ?’ 

‘Love, sir, I trust,’ answered Cis, gravely and reproachfully. 

‘Not a bit of it. It was for that slip of land that dove-tailed 
into Cosby farm down on the flat. I’d always coveted that land, 
and then she had her bit of money besides, and I don’t say, Cis, 
that I didn’t like and esteem her, and she’s a very good woman in 
her way; but I might have liked and esteemed her ever so much, 
I shouldn’t have married her if it hadn’t been for the land and the 
money. Lord bless you! An eldest son must think of these things; 
there’s no particular virtue in marrying for love ; it’s all the same 
in a dozen years’ time whatever you’ve married for; only, when 
you’ve got a something substantial besides, it makes everything 
pleasanter for life.’ 

Cis looked very grave during this philosophical enunciation of 
his father’s views upon marriage in general and his own in par- 
ticular, and again signified his perfect willingness, nay, eagerness, 
to marry Miss Blair for herself and her money combined. 

‘Only,’ he added sadly, ‘there’s one thing against it. I'm 
afraid she won’t have me.’ 

‘ And shouldn’t be a bit surprised if she wouldn't,’ said the old 
man, veering round unreasonably. ‘Why don’t you ride, and 
hunt, and go about like other men, and do something to make a 
sensible girl proud of you, instead of wasting your life doing 
nothing ?’ 

‘I haven’t done badly at college, sir,’ remonstrated Cis; ‘and 
it is not my fault I am not strong enough for violent out-door 
exercise. You forget I took a first in mods.’ 

‘What’s mods ?—a parcel of Latin and Greek, and rubbish! 
I'd rather you'd have broken your collar-bone over a stiff bit of 
timber! Not strong, indeed! No wonder youre not strong— 
always molly-coddling over the fire with a book, and never clear- 
ing your brains out with a good gallop across country. I sent 
you to college to make a man of you, sir, not to learn a pack of 
Latin and stuff!’ 
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At which novel view of University education Cis raised his 
eyebrows and laughed. 
~ ¢ Ah you may laugh, but you'll laugh the wrong side of you’re 
mouth when you find Miss Blair won’t have you. There'll be 
Wattie Ellison and a dozen more after her before you— 

‘Why, Wattie Ellison is Georgie’s lo ’ began Cis. 

‘Nothing of the sort,’ thundered the Squire. ‘Don’t go coup- 
ling your sister’s name with an idle young pauper like that though 
sure he can ride a bit. Georgie knows better. But you'll let 
Juliet Blair slip through your fingers if you’re not sharp. Go and 
propose, boy; don’t be a fool. Girls always come round at last if 
a man keeps on worry, worry, worry at ’em. Turn ’em round; 
keep their heads straight at the fence; if they refuse the first 
time, turn ’em round and send ’em at it again,’ he added not un- 
kindly. 

‘IT am most anxious to marry her, sir, but she has refused me 
dozens of times ;’ and Cis got very red and looked intensely miser- 
able. 

His father burst out laughing. ‘Ah! she has, has she? Well, 
Iam not surprised; but you were a boy then; now you’ve come 
home for good and you’re a man—as much of a man as I suppose 
you ever will be,’ he added, ruefully ; ‘and I wish you to go as 
often as you can to Sotherne and do your very best to succeed. 
Do you understand me, Cis?’ 

- ‘Certainly, father,’ answered the youth with alacrity; and 
‘then he went round to his father’s chair and laid his hand on his. 
‘I wish I could ride better, father; perhaps if I marry Juliet you 
will forgive me that.’ 

‘All right, my boy; we'll square it off so. God bless you!’ 
and the old man gave the young one a grip of his hard old hand. 
He was a little touched in spite of himself; and after Cis had left 
the room he sat still looking after him out of the window, as the 
boy wandered idly on to the drive in front of the house. ‘Well, 
well, I suppose he and I don’t understand each other ; he’s a well- 
intentioned lad too, and Juliet Blair would improve him wonder- 
fully ; but he’s an awful sawney. Dear, dear, dear! what a pity, 
what a sad pity, Georgie wasn’t the boy!’ 





WHAT HAS BECOME OF 


What has become of ord Camelford’s Body ?* 


BY CHARLES READE. 


WARE 


TuIs question comes not from an Old Bailey counsel squeezing a 
witness ; “tis but a mild enquiry addressed to all the world, 
because the world contains people, who can answer it, but I don’t 
know where to find them. 

To trace a gentleman’s remains beyond the grave would savour 
of bad taste and Paul Pry: but I am more reasonable; I only 
want to trace those remains into a grave, if they have reached 
one. 

Even that may seem impertinent curiosity—to his descendants: 
but, if it is impertinent, it is natural; to permit the world a 
peep at strange facts, and then drop the curtain all in a moment, 
is to compel curiosity, and this has been done by Lord Camelford’s 
biographers. To leave his Lordship’s body for seven or eight 
years in a dust-hole of St. Anne’s Church, packed up—in the 
largest fish-basket ever seen—for exportation, but not exported, 
is also to compel curiosity; and this has been done by his Lord- 
ship’s executors. 

Now this last eccentric fact has come to me on the best 
authority, and, coupled with the remarkable provisions for his 
interment, made by Camelford himself, have put me into such a 
state, that there is no peace nor happiness for me, until I can learn 
what has become of Lord Camelford’s body—fish-basket and all. 


* This story is entered by the author at Stationers’ Hall, and cannot be translated, 
nor reppoduced in English newspapers, withqut Jeaye. 
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I naturally wish to reduce as many sensible people as I can to 
my own intellectual standard in re Camelford. I plead the fox, 
who, having lost his tail—as I my head—was for decaudating 
the vulpine species directly. 

To this bad end then I will relate, briefly, what is public about 
Lord Camelford, and next what is known only to me and three or 
four more outside his own family. 

Eccentricity in person, he descended from a gentleman, who 
did, at least, one thing without a known parallel ; he was grandson, 
or great-grandson, of Governor Pitt. 

I beg pardon on my knees, but being very old and infirm, and 
in my dotage, and therefore almost half as garrulous as my juvenile 
contemporaries, I really must polish_off the Governor first. He 
had a taste and knowledge of precious stones; an old native used 
to visit him periodically, and tempt him with a diamond of pro- 
digious size. I have read that he used to draw it out of a piece 
of fusty wool, and dazzle his customer. But the foxy Governor 
kept cool and bided his time. It came: the merchant one day 
was at low water, and offered it cheaper. Pitt bought it, and this 
issaid to be the only instance of an Anglo-Saxon outwitting a 
Hindoo in stones. The price is variously printed—man being a 
very inaccurate animal at present—but it was not more than 
28,000/. Pitt brought it home, and its fame soon rang round 
Europe. A customer offered; the Regent of France, price 135,0001. 
But France, at that time, was literally bankrupt. The representa- 
tive of that great nation could not deal with this English citizen, 
except by the way of deposit, and instalment. Accordingly a 
number of the French crown-jewels were left in Pitt’s hands, and 
four times a year the French agents met him at Calais, with an in- 
stalment, until the stone was cleared and the crown-jewels restored. 

Thenceforth the Pitt diamond was called the Regent diamond. 
It is the second stone in Europe, being inferior to the Orlop, but 
superior in size to the Koh-i-nor; for it was from the first a 
trifle larger, and the Koh-i-nor, originally an enormous stone, was 
fearfully cut down in Hindostan, and of late years has been terribly 
reduced in Europe ; all the better for the Amsterdam cutters. 

Every great old stone has cost many a life in some part of the 
world or other. But in Europe their vicissitudes are mild. Only 
the Sancy has done anything melodramatic.* 

* The Sancy, a beautiful pear-shaped diamond of, say,"53 carats, was first seen on 
the hand of Philip, Duke of Burgundy. Very likely he imported it, for he dealt 
habitually with the East for curiosities. It passed, after some generations, to a 
Portuguese prince ; he wanted to raise money on it, and sent it to Paris, instructing 


the messenger to swallow it, if he found himself in trouble or danger. It did not 
teach Paris, and this news was gent to Portugal. The French authorities were 
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The Regent has always gone quietly along with France. No 
Bourbon took it into exile at the first revolution. No republican 
collared it. Napoleon set it in his sword-hilt, but it found its way 
back to the royal family who originally purchased it: from them 
to the second Emperor, and again to this Republic. 

I am afraid, if I had been Bony, I should have yielded to 
etymology, and boned it, before I went on my travels; but delicac 
prevailed, and it has only run one great risk; in 1848, it lay a 
week in a ditch of the Champ de Mars, after the sack of the 
Tuileries ; but was given up at last, under a happy illusion that it 
was unsaleable. As if it could not have been broken up, and the 
pieces sold for 100,000/. The stone itself is worth 800,000). I 
am told. 

From the importer of this diamond descended a Mr. Pitt, who 
was made a peer in 1784. He had a son Thomas, born in 1775, 
to astonish his contemporaries whilst he lived, and torment one 
with curiosity seventy years after his death. 

Thomas Pitt, Lord Camelford, was a character fit for the pen 
of Tacitus or Clarendon: a singular compound of virtues and 
vices, some of which were directly opposed, yet ruled him by 
turns ; so that it was hard to predict what he would do or say on 
any given occasion; only the chances were it would be something 
with a strong flavour, good or bad. 

In his twenty-nine years, which is only nine years of manhood, 
he assassinated an unresisting man, and set off to invade a great 
and warlike nation, single-handed; wrenched off many London 
door-knockers, beat many constables, fought a mob single-handed 
with a bludgeon, and was cudgelled and rolled in the gutter, with- 
out uttering a howl; mauled a gentleman without provocation, 
and had 5001. to pay; relieved the necessities of many, and ad- 
ministered black eyes to many. He was studious and reckless; 
scientific and hare-brained ; tender-hearted, benevolent, and bar- 
barous; unreasonably .vindictive, and singularly forgiving. He 
lived a humorous ruffian, with flashes of virtue, and died a hero, 4 
martyr, and a Christian. 

To those, who take their ideas of character from fiction alone, 
such a sketch as this must seem incredible; for fiction is forced to 
suppress many of the anomalies that Nature presents. David was 
even more unlike David, than Camelford varied from Camelford, 
and the chivalrous Joab, who dashed, with his life in his hand, into 


appealed to; they searched diligently, and found a foreigner had been’assassinated and 
buried in a French village. They exhumed him, opened him, and found the Sancy 
in his stomach. Subsequently the stone belonged to James the Second. It then{passed 
through various French hands. I think it has now gravitated to the Rothschilds. 
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the camp of the Philistines, to get his parched general and king a 
cup of water, afterwards assassinated a brother soldier in a way so 
pase and dastardly as merited the gibbet, and the lash to boot. 
Imagine a fellow hanging in chains by the road-side, with the 
Victoria Cross upon his bosom, both cross and gibbet justly 
earned! Such a man was, in his day, the son of Zeruiah. 

But were Fiction to present such bold anomalies, they would 
be dubbed inconsistencies, and Horace would fly out of his grave 
at our throats, crying, 

amphora coepit 
Institui, currente rota cur urceus exit ? 

It is all the more proper that the mixed characters of history 
should be impressed on the mind, lest in our estimate of mankind, 
men’s inconsistencies should be forgotten, and puzzle us beyond 
measure some fine day, when they turn up in real life. 

Lord Camelford went to school first at Berne in Switzerland, 
and passed for a thoughtful boy; thence to the Charterhouse. 
He took a fancy to the sea, and was indulged in it; at fourteen 
years old he went out as midshipman in the ‘Guardian’ frigate, 
bound for Botany Bay with stores. She met with disasters, and 
her condition was so desperate that the Captain (Riou) permitted 
the ship’s company to take to the boats. He himself, however, 
with a fortitude and a pride British commanders have often shown 
in the face of death, refused to leave the ship. Then Camelford 
and ninety more gallant spirits stood by him, to share his fate. 
However they got the wreck—for such she is described—by a 
miracle, to the Cape, and Camelford went home in a packet. 

Next year, 1791, he sailed with Vancouver in the ‘ Discovery.’ 
But, on this voyage, he showed insubordination, and Vancouver 
was obliged to subject him to discipline. He got transferred to 
the ‘ Resistance,’ then cruising in the Indian seas, and remained 
at sea till 1796, when his father died, and he returned home to 
take his estates and title. 

Though years had elapsed, he could not forgive Captain Van- 
couver, but sent him a challenge. Vancouver was then retired, 
and in poor health. The old captain appealed to the young 
man’s reason, and urged the necessity of discipline on board a 
ship of war ; but offered to submit the case to any flag officer in 
the Navy, and said that, if the referee should decide this to be a 
question of honour, he would resign his own opinion, and go out 
with Lieutenant Camelford. 

Camelford, it is to be feared, thought no sane officer would 
allow a duel on such grounds; for he did not accept the proposal, 
but waited his opportunity, and meeting Vancouver in Bond 
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Street, insulted him, and tried to strike him. The mortification 
and humiliation of this outrage preyed upon Vancouver’s heart, 
and shortened the life of a deserving officer, and very distinguished 
navigator. 

Little more than a year after this, Camelford took a very dif. 
ferent view of discipline, and a more sanguinary one. Yet there 
was one key to these discordant views, his own egotism. 

Peers of the realm rose fast in the King’s Service, at that date, 
and Camelford, though only a lieutenant, soon got a command: 
now it so happened that, on a certain day at the end of the year 
1797 or beginning of 1798, his sloop, the ‘ Favorite,’ and a large 
vessel, the ‘ Perdrix,’ Captain Fahie, were both lying in English 
harbour, Antigua. Fahie was away at St. Kitts, and Peterson, 
first lieutenant, was in charge of the ‘ Perdrix.’ Lord Camelford 
issued an order, which Peterson refused to obey, because it affected 
his vessel, and he represented Fahie, who was Camelford’s senior. 
There were high words, and threats of arrest on Camelford’s part; 
and twelve of Peterson’s crew came up armed. It is not quite 
clear whether Peterson sent for them; but he certainly drew them 
up in line, and bared his own cutlass. Camelford immediately 
drew out his own marines, and ranged them in a line opposite 
Peterson’s men. He then came up to Peterson, with a pistol, and 
said, ‘ Lieutenant Peterson, do you still persist in not obeying my 
orders ?” 

‘Yes, my Lord,’ said Peterson, ‘I do persist.’ 

Thereupon Camelford put his pistol to Peterson’s very breast, 
and shot him dead on the spot. He fell backward, and never 
spoke nor moved. 

Upon this bloody deed, the men retired to their respective 
ships, and Camelford surrendered to Captain Matson, of the 
‘Beaver’ sloop, who put him under parole arrest. He lost little 
by that, for the populace of St. John’s wanted to tear him to 
pieces. A coroner’s jury was summoned, and gave a cavalier 
verdict that Peterson ‘lost his life in a mutiny,’ the vagueness of 
which makes it rather suspicious. 

Camelford was then taken, in the ‘ Beaver’ sloop, to Martinique, 
and a court-martial sat on him, by order of Rear-Admiral Hervey. 
The court was composed of the five Captains upon that Station, 
viz. Cayley, Brown, Ekers, Burney, and Mainwaring, and the 
judgment was delivered in these terms, after the usual preliminary 
phrases: ‘The court are unanimously of opinion that the very 
extraordinary and manifest disobedience of Lieutenant Peterson 
to the lawful commands of Lord Camelford, the senior officer at 
English harbour, and his arming the ship’s company, were acts of 
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tiutiny highly injurious to his Majesty’s Service; the court do, 
therefore, unanimously adjudge that Lord Camelford be honourably 
acquitted.’ 

Such was the judgment of sailors sitting in a secret tribunal. 
But I think a judge and a jury, sitting under the public eye, and 
sitting next day in the newspapers, would have decided somewhat 
differently. 

Camelford may or may not have been the senior officer in the 
harbour ; Peterson, in what pertained to the ‘ Perdrix,’ was Fahie, 
and Fahie was not only Camelford’s senior, but his superior in 
every way, being a Post-Captain. 

‘Lieutenant’ is a French word, with a clear meaning, which 
did not apply to Camelford but did to Peterson ; liew tenant, or 
locum tenens. I think, therefore, Peterson had a clear right to 
resist in all that touched the ‘Perdrix;’ and that Camelford 
would never have ventured to bring him to a court-martial for 
mere disobedience of his order. In the court-martial Camelford 
is called a Commander; but that isa term of courtesy, and its 
use, under the peculiar circumstances, seems to indicate a bias: 
he had only a lieutenant’s grade, and in that grade was Peterson’s 
junior. 

Much turns, however, on the measure and manner even of a 
just resistance; and here Peterson was prima facie to blame. 
But suppose Camelford had threatened violence! The thing 
looks like an armed defence, not a meditated attack. For the 
lieutenant in command of the ‘ Favorite’ to put a pistol to the 
lieutenant in charge of the ‘ Perdrix,’ and slaughter him like a 
dog, when the matter could have been referred, on the spot, by 
these two lieutenants, to their undoubted superiors, was surely a 
most rash and bloody deed. Indeed opinion in the Navy itself 
negatived the judgment of the court-martial. So many officers, 
who respected discipline, looked coldly on this one-sided disci- 
plinarian Camelford, that he resigned his ship, and retired from 
the service, soon after. 


THE CAPRICCIOS OF CAMELFORD. 


It was his good pleasure to cut a rusty figure in his Majesty’s 

Service. He would not wear the epaulettes of a commander, but 
went about in an old lieutenant’s coat, the buttons of which, 
according to one of his biographers, ‘ were as green with verdigris 
‘ a8 the ship’s bottom.’ He was a tartar, but attentive to the 
comforts of the men, and very humane to the sick. He studied 
hard in two kinds, mathematical science, and theology: the first 
was to make him a good captain, the second to enable him to 
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puzzle the chaplains, who, in that day, were not so versed jp 
controversy as the Jesuit fathers. 

Returning home, with Peterson’s blood on his hands, he seems 
to have burned to recover his own esteem, by some act of higher 
courage than shooting a brother officer @ bout portant: and he 
hit upon an enterprise that certainly would not have occurred to 
a coward. He settled to invade France, single-handed, and shoot 
some of her rulers, powr encowrager les autres. He went to 
Dover and hired a boat. He was sly enough to say, at first, he was 
bound for Deal; but after a bit says our adventurer, in tones 
appropriately light and cheerful, ‘ Well, no: on second thoughts, 
let us go to Calais: I have some watches and muslins I can 
sell there.’ Going to France in that light and cheerful way, was 
dancing to the gallows: so Adams, skipper of the boat, agreed 
with him for 10/., and went directly to the authorities. They 
concluded the strange gentleman was going to deliver up the 
island to France; so they let him get into the boat, and then 
arrested him. They searched him, and found him armed witha 
brace of pistols, a dagger, and a letter of introduction, in French, 

They sent him up to the Privy Council, and France escaped 
invasion that bout. 

At that time, as I have hinted, it was a capital crime to go to 
France from England. So the gallows yearned for Camelford. 
But the potent, grave, and reverend seniors of his Majesty's 
Council examined him, and advised the King to pardon him 
under the Royal Seal: they pronounced that ‘his only motive 
had been to render a service to his country.’ This was strictly 
true: for whoever fattens the plains of France with a pestilent 
English citizen, or consigns him to a French dungeon for life, 
confers a benefit on England; and this benefit Camelford did his 
best to bestow on his island home. It was his obstructors who 
should have been hanged. His well-meant endeavour reminds 
one of the convicts’ verses bound for Botany Bay :— 


True patriots we, for be it understood 
We left our country, for our country’s good. 


The nation that had retained him, against his will, now 
began to suffer for its folly, by his habitual breaches of the public 

e. 
rial endless skirmishes with the constables, my Lord went into 
Drury Lane Theatre, drunk, with others of the same kidney, broke 
the windows in the boxes, and the chandeliers, and Mr. Humphriess 
head ; Humphries had him before a magistrate. Camelford lied, 
but was not believed; and then begged the magistrate to ask Mw 
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Humphries if he would accept an apology: but word-ointment 
was not the balm for Humphries, who had been twice knocked 
down the steps into the hall, and got his eye nearly beaten out of 
his head. He prepared an indictment, but afterwards changed his 
tactics judiciously, and sued the offender for damages. The jury, 
less pliable than captains in a secret tribunal, gave Humphries a 
yerdict and 500/. damages. 

After this, Camelford’s principal exploits appear to have been 
fights with the constables, engaged in out of sport, but conducted 
with great spirit by both parties, and without a grain of permanent 
ill-will on either side. He invariably rewarded their valour with 
gold, when they succeeded in capturing him. When they had got 
him prisoner, he would give the constable of the night a handsome 
bribe to resign his place to him. Thus promoted, he rose to a 
certain sense of duty, and would admonish the delinquents with 
great good sense and even eloquence ; but spoiled all by discharg- 
ing them. Such was his night work. In the day-time he was 
often surprised into acts of unintentional charity and even of 
tender-heartedness. 

HIS NAME A TERROR TO FOPS. 

He used to go to a coffee-house in Conduit Street, shabbily 
dressed, to read the paper. One day a dashing beau came into 
his box, flung himself down on the opposite seat, and called out, 
in a most’ consequential tone ‘ Waitaa, bring a couple of wax 
candles, and a pint of Madeira, and put them in the next box.’ 
En attendant he drew Lord Camelford’s candle towards him, and 
began to read. Camelford loured at him, but said nothing. 

The buck’s candles and Madeira were brought, and he lounged 
into his box to enjoy them. Then Camelford mimicked his tone, 
and cried out ‘ Waitaa, bring me a pair of snuffaa.’ He took the 
snuffers, walked leisurely round into the beaw’s box, snuffed out 
both the candles, and retired gravely to his own seat. The buck 
began to bluster, and demanded his name of the waiter. 

‘Lord Camelford, sir.’ 

‘Lord Camelford! What have I to pay?’ He laid down his 
score, and stole away without tasting his Madeira. 


HIS PLUCK. 


When peace was proclaimed, the suffering nation rejoiced. 
Not so our pugnacious peer. He mourned alone; or rather cursed, 
- for he was not one of the sighing sort. London illuminated. 
Camelford’s windows shone dark as pitch. Thisthe London citizen 
always bitterly resents. A mob collected, and broke his windows. 
His first impulse was to come out with a pistol, and shoot all he 
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could ; but, luckily, he exchanged the fire-arm for a formidable 
bludgeon. With this my Lord sallied out, single-handed, and 
broke several heads in a singularly brief period. But the mob 
had cudgels too, and belaboured him thoroughly, knocked him 
down, and rolled him so diligently in the kennel, while hammer. 
ing him, that, at the end of the business, he was just a case of mud 
with sore bones. All this punishment he received without a single 
howl; and it is believed would have taken his death in the same 
spirit ; so that we might almost say of him, 

He took a thousand mortal wounds 

As mute as fox ‘midst mangling hounds. 

The next night his windows were just as dark: but he had 
filled his house with boarders, as he called them, viz. armed sailors ; 
and, had the mob attacked him again, there would have been 
much bloodshed, followed by a less tumultuous, but wholesale 
hanging day. But the mob were content with having thrashed him 
once, and seem to have thought he had bought a right to his 
opinions. At all events they conceded the point, and the resolute 
devil was allowed to darken his house and rebuke ‘ the weakness 
of the people’ in coming to terms with Bony. 


THE PITCHER GOES ONCE TOO OFTEN TO THE WELL. 


Camelford had a male friend, a Mr. Best, and, unfortunately, 
a female friend, who had once lived with this very Best. This 
Mrs. Simmons told Camelford that Best had spoken disparagingly 
of him. Camelford believed her, and took fire. He met Best at 
a coffee-house, and walked up to him and said, in a loud aggressive 
way, before several persons, ‘I find, sir, you have spoken of me in 
the most unwarrantable terms.’ Mr. Best replied, with great 
moderation, that he was quite unconscious of having deserved such 
a charge. 

‘No, sir,’ says Camelford, ‘you know very well what you said 
of me to Mrs. Simmons. You are a scoundrel, a liar, anda 
ruffian !’ 

In those days such words as these could only be wiped out with 
blood ; and seconds were at once appointed. 

Both gentlemen remained at the coffee-house some time, and, 
during that time, Mr. Best made a creditable effort: he sent Lord 
Camelford a solemn assurance he had been deceived, and said that, 
under those circumstances, he would be satisfied if his Lordship 
would withdraw the expressions he had uttered in error. Bat 
Camelford absolutely refused, and then Best left the house in col 
siderable agitation, and sent his Lordship a note. The people of 
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the house justly suspected this was a challenge, and gave informa- 
tion to the police: but they were dilatory, and took no steps until 
it was too late. 

Next morning early, the combatants met at a coffee-house in 
Oxford Street, and Best made an unusual and indeed a touching 
attempt to compose the difference. ‘ Camelford,’ he said, ‘ we have 
been friends, and I know the unsuspecting generosity of your 
nature. Upon my honour you have been imposed upon by a 
strumpet. Do not insist on expressions, under which one of us 
must fall.’ 

Camelford, as it afterwards appeared, was by no means unmoved 
by this appeal. But he answered, doggedly, ‘ Best, this is child’s 
play: the thing must go on.’ The truth is, Best had the reputa-~ 
tion of being a fatal shot, and this steeled Camelford’s pride and 
courage against all overtures. 

The duel was in a meadow behind Holland House. The 
seconds placed the men at thirty-nine yards, and this seems to 
imply they were disposed to avoid a fatal termination if possible. 

Camelford fired first, and missed: Best hesitated, and some 
think he even then asked Camelford to retract. This, however, is 
not certain. He fired, and Lord Camelford fell at his full length, 
like a man who was never to stand again. 

They all ran to him; and it is said he gave Best his hand, and 
said, ‘ Best, Iam adead man. You have killed me: but I freely 
forgive you.’ 

This may very well be true; for it certainly accords with 
words he had already placed on paper the day before, and also with 
words he undoubtedly uttered in the presence of several witnesses 
soon after. 

Mr. Best and his second made off, to provide for their safety; 
one of Lord Holland’s gardeners called out to some men to stop 
them: but the wounded man rebuked him, and said he would not 
have them stopped; he was the aggressor; he forgave the 
gentleman who had shot him, and hoped God would forgive him 
too. 

He was carried home, his clothes were cut off him, and the 
surgeons at once pronounced the wound mortal: the bullet was 
buried in the body, and the lower limbs quite paralysed by its 
action. It was discovered, after his death, embedded in the spinal 
marrow, having traversed the lungs. He suffered great agonies 
that day, but obtained some sleep in the night. He spoke often, 
and with great contrition, of his past life, and relied on the mercy 
of his Redeemer. 

Before the duel he had done a just and worthy act. He had 
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provided for the safety of Mr. Best, by adding to his, will a positive 
statement that he was the aggressor in every sense: ‘ Should] 
therefore lose my life in a contest of my own seeking, I solemnly 
forbid any of my friends or relations to proceed against my anta- 
gonist.’ He added that if the law should, nevertheless, be put in 
force, he hoped this part of his will would be laid before the 
King. 

I have, also, private information, on which I think I can rely, 
that, when he found he was to die, he actually wrote to the King 
with his own hand, entreating him not to let Best be brought into 
trouble. 

And, if we consider that, as death draws near, the best of men 
generally fall into a mere brutish apathy—whatever you may read 
to the contrary in Tracts—methinks good men and women miay 
well yield a tear to this poor, foolish, sinful, but heroic creature, 
who, in agonies of pain, and the jaws of death, could yet be so 
earnest in his anxiety that no injustice should be done to the man 
who had laid him low. This stamps Camelford a man. The best 
woman, who ever breathed, was hardly capable of it. She would 
forgive her enemy; but she could not trouble herself, and worry 
herself, and provide, moribunda, against injustice being done to 
that enemy ; c’était male. 


I come now to the particulars, which have caused me to 
revive the memory of Thomas Pitt, Lord Camelford, and I divide 
these particulars into public and private information. 


THE PUBLIC INFORMATION. 


The day before his death, Lord Camelford wrote a codicil to 
his will, which, like his whole character, merits study. 

He requested his relations not to wear mourning for him, and 
he gave particular instructions as to the disposal of his remains 
in their last resting place. In this remarkable document he said 
that most persons are strongly attached to their native place, and 
would have their remains conveyed home, even from a great 
distance. ‘His desire, however, was the reverse; he wished his 
body to be conveyed to a country far distant, to a spot not near 
the haunts of men, but where the surrounding scenery might 
smile upon his remains.’ 

He then went into details. The place was by the Lake of St. 
Pierre, in the Canton Berne, Switzerland. The particular spot 
had three trees standing on it. He desired the centre tree to be 
taken up, and his body deposited in the cavity, and no stone nor 
monument to mark the place. He gaye a reason for the selection, 
in spite of a standing caution not to give reasons. ‘At the foot 
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of that tree,’ said he, ‘I formerly passed many hours in solitude, 
contemplating the mutability of human affairs.’ 

He left the proprietors of the trees and ground 1,000/. by way 
of compensation. 


COMMENT ON THE PUBLIC INFORMATION. 


Considering his penitent frame of mind, his request to his 
relations not to go into mourning for him may be assigned to 
humility, and the sense that he was no great loss to them. 

But, as to the details of his interment, I feel sure he mistook 
his own mind, and was, in reality, imitating the very persons he 
thought he differed from. I read him thus by the light of observa- 
tion. Here was a man, whose life had been a storm. At its 
close he looked back over the dark waves, and saw the placid waters 
his youthful bark had floated in before he dashed into the surf. 
Eccentric in form, it was not eccentric at bottom, this wish to lay 
his shattered body beneath the tree, where he had sat so often an 
innocent child, little dreaming then that he should ever kill poor 
Peterson with a pistol, and be killed with a pistol himself in 
exact retribution. That, at eleven years of age, he had meditated 
under that tree on the mutability of human affairs, is nonsense. 
Here is a natural anachronism and confusion of ideas. He was 
meditating on that subject as he lay a-dying; but such were 
never yet the meditations of a child. The matter is far more 
simple than all this. He, who lay dying by a bloody death, 
remembered the green meadows, the blue lake, the peaceful hours, 
the innocent thoughts, and the sweet spot of nature, that now 
seemed to him a temple. His wish to lie in that pure and 
peaceful home of his childhood was a natural instinct, and a very 
common one. Critics have all observed it, and many a poet sung 
it, from Virgil to Scott. 


Occidit, et moriens dulces reminiscitur Argos. 


THE PRIVATE INFORMATION. 


In the year 1858, I did business with a firm of London 
Solicitors, the senior partner of which had, in his youth, been in 
a house that acted for Lord Camelford. 

It was this gentleman who told me Camelford really wrote a 
letter to the King in favour of Best. He told me, further, that 
preparations were actually made to carry out Camelford’s wishes 
as to the disposal of his remains. He was embalmed, and packed 
up for transportation. But, at that very nick of time, war was 


proclaimed again, and the body, which was then deposited, pro 
xy 2 
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tempore, in St. Anne’s Church, Soho, remained there, awaiting 
better times. 

The war lasted a long while, and, naturally enough, Camelford’s 
body was forgotten. 

After Europe was settled, it struck the solicitor in question 
that Camelford had never been shipped for Switzerland. He had 
the curiosity to go to St. Anne’s Church and inquire. He found 
the sexton in the church, as it happened, and asked him what had 
become of Lord Camelford. 

‘QO!’ said the sexton, in a very cavalier way, ‘here he is’ 
And showed him a thing, which he described to my friend 
McLeod as an enormously long fish-basket, fit to pack a shark in, 

And this, McLeod assured me, was seven or eight years after 
Camelford’s death. 

Unfortunately, McLeod could not tell me whether his infor. 
mant paid a second visit to the church, or what took place be- 
tween 1815 and 1858. 

The deceased Peer may be now lying peacefully in that sweet 
spot he selected, and paid for. But I own to some misgivings on 
that head. In things of routine, delay matters little; indeed, it 
is a part of the system: but, when an out-of-the-way thing is to 
be done, oh, then, delay is dangerous: the zeal cools; the expense 
and trouble look bigger; the obligation to incur them seems 
fainter. The inertia of mediocrity flops like lead into the scale, 
and turns it. Time is really edaw rerwm, and fruitful in destrue- 
tive accidents. Rectors are sometimes lawless; churchwardens 
deal with dustmen ; and dead peers are dust. Even sextons are 
capable of making away with what nobody seems to value, or it 
would not lie years forgotten in a corner. 

These thoughts prey upon my mind: and, as his life and 
character were remarkable, and his death very noble, and his 
instructions explicit, and the duty of performing them sacred, I 
have taken the best way I know to rouse inquiry, and learn, if 
possible, 

WHAT HAS BECOME OF LORD CAMELFORD’S BODY. 


Authorities. —‘ Gentleman’s Magazine, Jan. 1798; ‘Annual Register; 
Feb. 25, 1798; ‘Times,’ Jan. 14, 1799; ‘True Briton,’ Jan. 17, 19, 21, 1799; 
Humphreys and Camelford, ‘London Chronicle,’ May 16, 18, 1799; ‘ Times, 
May 17, 1799. ‘ Porcupine,’ Oct. 8, 12, 1801 ; ‘Times,’ Oct. 9, 12, 17,24, 1801; 
‘Morning Post,’ March 8, 9, 13, 14, 17, 26, 28, 1804; ‘London Chronicle; 
March 6,8, 10,1804; ‘True Briton,’ March 15, 1804; ‘Annual Register,’ 1804; 
‘Eccentric Mirror,’ 1807; Letter from Rev. W. Cockburn, ‘ Morning Post, 
March 26, 1804; ‘ An Authentic Account of the late unfortunate Death of Lord 
Camelford, with an Extract from his Will, and some Remarks upon his 
Character, by the Rev. William Cockburn Hill, 1804. McLeod, deceased,’ 





Che Bast Oracle. 
(A.D. 361.) 


BY ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 


eirare TH BaciAni, xapai wece Saidados adda * 

ovkert PoiBos Exer kadvBav, ov pavrida Sadyny, 
> , 

ov mayay adéovaav * améaBero Kai Addov Vdap. 


Years have risen and fallen in darkness or in twilight, 
Ages waxed and waned that knew not thee nor thine, 
While the world sought light by night and sought not thy light, 
Since the sad last pilgrim left thy dark mid shrine. 
Dark the shrine and dumb the fount of song thence welling, 
Save for words more sad than tears of blood, that said : 
Tell the king, on earth has fallen the glorious dwelling, 
And the watersprings that spake are quenched and dead. 
Not a cell is left the God, no roof, no cover ; 
In his hand the prophet laurel flowers no more. 
And the great king’s high sad heart, thy true last lover, 
Felt thine answer pierce and cleave it to the core. 
And he bowed down his hopeless head 
In the drift of the wild world’s tide, 
And dying, Thou hast conquered, he said, 
Galilean ; he said it, and died. 
And the world that was thine and was ours 
When the Graces took hands with the Hours 
Grew cold as a winter wave 
In the wind from a wide-mouthed grave, 
As a gulf wide open to swallow 
The light that the world held dear. 
O father of all of us, Paian, Apollo, 
Destroyer and healer, hear ! 


Age on age thy mouth was mute, thy face was hidden, 
And the lips and eyes that loved thee blind and dumb ; 
Song forsook their tongues that held thy name forbidden, 
Light their eyes that saw the strange God’s kingdom come, 
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Fire for light and hell for heaven and psalms for peans 
Filled the clearest eyes and lips most sweet of song, 
When for chant of Greeks the wail of Galileans 
Made the whole world moan with hymns of wrath and wrong. 
Yea, not yet we see thee, father, as they saw thee, 
They that worshipped when the world was theirs and thine, 
They whose words had power by thine own power to draw thee 
Down from heaven till earth seemed more than heaven divine, ° 
For the shades are about us that hover 
When darkness is half withdrawn 
And the skirts of the dead night cover 
The face of the live new dawn. 
For the past is not utterly past 
Though the word on its lips be the last, 
And the time be gone by with its creed 
When men were as beasts that bleed, 
As sheep or as swine that wallow, 
In the shambles of faith and of fear. 
O father of all of us, Paian, Apollo, 
Destroyer and healer, hear ! 


Yet it may be, lord and father, could we know it, 


We that love thee for our darkness shall have light 
More than ever prophet hailed of old or poet 
Standing crowned and robed and sovereign in thy sight. 
To the likeness of one God their dreams enthralled thee, 
Who wast greater than all Gods that waned and grew; 
Son of God the shining son of Time they called thee, 
Who wast older, O our father, than they knew. 
For no thought of man made Gods to love or honour 
Ere the song within the silent soul began, 
Nor might earth in dream or deed take heaven upon her 
Till the word was clothed with speech by lips of man. 
And the word and the life wast thou, 
The spirit of man and the breath ; 
And before thee the Gods that bow 
Take life at thine hands and death. 
For these are as ghosts that wane, 
That are gone in an age or twain ; 
Harsh, merciful, passionate, pure, 
They perish, but thou shalt endure ; 
Be their life as the swan’s or the swallow, 
They pass as the flight of a year. 
O father of all of us, Paian, Apollo, 
Destroyer and healer, hear ! 
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Thou the word, the light, the life, the breath, the glory, 
Strong to help and heal, to lighten and to slay, 
Thine is all the song of man, the world’s whole story ; 
Not of morning and of evening is thy day. 
Old and younger Gods are buried or begotten 
From uprising to downsetting of thy sun, 
Risen from eastward, fallen to westward and forgotten, 
And their springs are many, but their end is one. 
Divers births of godheads find one death appointed, 
As the soul whence each was born makes room for each ; 
God by God goes out, discrowned and disanointed, 
But the soul stands fast that gave them shape and speech. 
Is the sun yet cast out of heaven ? 
Is the song yet cast out of man? 
Life that had song for its leaven 
To quicken the blood that ran 
Through the veins of the songless years 
More bitter and cold than tears, 
Heaven that had thee for its one 
Light, life, word, witness, O sun, 
Are they soundless and sightless and hollow, 
Without eye, without speech, without ear ? 
O father of all of us, Paian, Apollo, 
Destroyer and healer, hear! 


Time arose and smote thee silent at his warning, 
Change and darkness fell on men that fell from thee ; 
Dark thou satest, veiled with light, behind the morning, 
Till the soul of man should lift up eyes and see. 
Till the blind mute soul get speech again and eyesight, 
Man may worship not the light of life within ; 
In his sight the stars whose fires grow dark in thy sight 
Shine as sunbeams on the night of death and sin. 
Time again is risen with mightier word of warning, 
Change hath blown again a blast of louder breath ; 
Clothed with clouds and stars and dreams that melt in morning, 
Lo, the Gods that ruled by grace of sin and death! 
They are conquered, they break, they are stricken, 
Whose might made the whole world pale; 
They are dust that shall rise not or quicken 
Though the world for their death’s sake wail. 
As a hound on a wild beast’s trace, 
So time has their godhead in chase ; 
As wolves when the hunt makes head, 
They are scattered, they fly, they are fled; 
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They are fled beyond hail, beyond hollo, 
And the cry of the chase, and the cheer. 
O father of all of us, Paian, Apollo, 
Destroyer and healer, hear! 


Day by day thy shadow shines in heaven beholden, 
Even the sun, the shining shadow of thy face : 
King, the ways of heaven before thy feet grow golden ; 
God, the soul of earth is kindled with thy grace. 
In thy lips the speech of man whence Gods were fashioned, 
In thy soul the thought that makes them and unmakes ; 
By thy light and heat incarnate and impassioned, 
Soul to soul of man gives light for light and takes. 
As they knew thy name of old time could we know it, 
Healer called of sickness, slayer invoked of wrong, 
Light of eyes that saw thy light, God, king, priest, poet, 
Song should bring thee back to heal us with thy song. 
For thy kingdom is past not away, 
Nor thy power from the place thereof hurled ; 
Out of heaven they shall cast not the day, 
They shall cast not out song from the world. 
By the song and the light they give 


We know thy works that they live; 
With the gift thou hast given us of speech 
We praise, we adore, we beseech, 
We arise at thy bidding and follow, 
We cry to thee, answer, appear, 
O father of all of us, Paian, Apollo, 
Destroyer and healer, hear! 








Wiss Cushman: a Reminigeence. 


BY CUTHBERT BEDE. 









Miss CHARLOTTE SAUNDERS CusHMAN, who died somewhat suddenly, 
February 18, 1876, at Boston, U.S. (where she was born in 1816), 
was an honour to the American stage, which she adorned by her 
great talents, unceasing industry, and high respectability of cha- 
racter in private life. After performing with Macready in the 
Northern States, in the year 1844, she came to England with her 
sister, in 1845, and appeared at the Princess’s and Haymarket 
theatres, in the characters of Bianca (‘Fazio’), Romeo (to her 
sister's Juliet'), Lady Macbeth, Beatrice, Rosalind, Mrs. Haller, 
lady Teazle, Julia (‘the Hunchback’), Juliana (‘the Honey- 
moon’), &c. She returned to the United States in 1849, and 
made a sensation as ‘Meg Merrilies,’ a character which she after- 
wards played, with great success, in this country, both in London 
and the principal provincial towns. I had the pleasure of meet- 
ing Miss Cushman on many occasions, and of witnessing several 
of her performances. I not only saw her ‘Meg Merrilies’ from 
the ‘front of the house,’ but went with her to the rehearsal of the 
part ; and, just before her performance, saw her behind the scenes 
ready dressed for the character. As may be remembered by those 
who saw her, Miss Cushman was a fine-looking, largely-made 
woman ; and, therefore, to convert her appearance to that of a 
skinny old hag was a triumph of art. The needful painting, so 
as to show the sinews, muscles, and even the bones of the cheek, 
arms, and shoulders, through the withered and wrinkled skin, was 
the work of her female attendant, or ‘ dresser,’ who had been with 
her for years, and was accustomed to ‘make up’ her mistress’s face 
according to the required character, and in obedience to the in- 
structions given to her. No character gave her more trouble in 
this respect than that of Meg Merrilies; and the painting of the 
neck, face, arms, and hands occupied her fully half an hour. 
Miss Cushman had thoroughly studied how the white, black, and 
other colours that were used might be best disposed with a view 
to the desired effect; and, in addition to her own continuous 




































* Miss Susan Cushman was married in 1848 to Dr. James Sheridan Muspratt, 
F.R,S,E., of Liverpool, and died in 1859, 
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studies in this respect, she told me that she had received valuable 
hints from many celebrated artists. Certainly, the result of that 
half-hour’s painting was wonderfully successful; and, when the 
lean and withered hag was first seen, standing on the summit of 
the rock, with fluttering dress and outstretched arms, the decep- 
tion was complete; and it was scarcely possible for any one who 
had seen Miss Cushman as Lady Macbeth, to imagine that this 
was the same actress whose appearance as Meg Merrilies had 0 
startled him. She told me that when she first assumed the 
character in the United States, it was by an accident. The 
actress who was to have played the part was seized with illness a 
few days before the drama was announced for its first performance, 
and when everything was prepared for its representation. The 
manager, in despair, appealed to Miss Cushman to play the part; 
and she consented, although she had barely time to study the 
character and learn the words. But, when the night came, and 
she suddenly made her appearance on the rock, ‘ then,’ she said 
to me, ‘the whole thing came upon me like an inspiration 5’ and 
the ‘hit’ that she made was most decisive. This was at the Park 
Theatre, New York, somewhere about the year 1840, where she 
was the ‘stock actress,’ and played in a variety of pieces; her 
sister, Miss Susan W. Cushman, also being in the same company. 
Remembering the success that she had made in this character, 
she re-assumed its impersonation in 1849, when she returned to 
the United States from England. On her second visit to this 
country, she played the character of Meg; and English audiences 
ratified the favourable verdict that had been pronounced by her 
own countrymen upon this most striking and masterly imper- 
sonation. 

At the outset of her career, Miss Cushman had appeared as an 
operatic singer, making her début, at the Tremont Theatre, 
Boston, in the character of the Countess, in the English version of 
Mozart’s Nozze di Figaro; and, although her loss of voice, while 
singing at New York, had prematurely compelled her to close her 
operatic career, yet her vocal powers were subsequently of con- 
siderable use to her in some of her characters. This was the case 
with her Meg Merrilies, where the prophetic verses relating to the 
heir of Ellangowan, and the crooning snatches of song put into 
the mouth of Meg, were delivered—I might say, chanted—by 
Miss Cushman with a ‘ creeping,’ weird-like method, thoroughly in 
keeping with the character impersonated. Her entire performance 
of the part was a masterpiece of art, and left an impression 
upon the spectator not easily to be effaced. There is a great 
deal of music and singing in the dramatised version of Scott's 
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‘Guy Mannering,’ and Meg Merrilies is by no means the solitary 
vocalist. Miscellaneous songs and ballads are freely introduced, 
jn order to suit the individual performers. Julia Mannering 
generally displays her vocal dexterity in ‘ Softly sighs the voice of 
evening, the scena from Oberon, ‘ Ocean, thou mighty monster,’ or 
in any other song that she feels equal to delivering. The baritone 
gipsy growls away at ‘The Wolf;’ the gipsy women, in their 
scarlet cloaks and fanciful costumes, chorus ‘The Chough and the 
(row, and the audience submit with resignation, and the strictest 
purist does not care to feel that any remarkable violence has been 
done to Sir Walter’s novel. But, the more difficult enigma to be 
solved, is, How shall the great tenor sustain his character as Henry 
Bertram, and yet sing that new and popular drawing-room song 
which has been entrusted to the glorious advertisement of his 
matchless voice? It is managed in the following way. Mr. Sims 
Reeves sits at a table, looking very dejected. Dandie Dinmont, 
who is drinking, asks him to propose a toast or sentiment. The 
dejected one is unequal to the effort, and has not, in his pocket, a 
copy of any publication that will help him in this convivial 
emergency. Dandie Dinmont, inspired, says ‘ If ye can’t gie us a 
toast, ye can gie us a song,mon!’ This electric touch brings 
the dejected one to his legs; he advances to the footlights; the 
fiddlers tune up; and the great tenor prepares to liberate his spirit 
of ‘ Will you love me now and then?’ or ‘ Will you meet me up a 
tree, love, when the clock strikes nine ?’ or whatever other rubbish 
the music publisher may chance to have crammed down his throat. 
Of course this sort of thing is only tolerated in the provinces, 01 
at an east-end metropolitan theatre. I remember seeing ‘ Guy 
Mannering,’ at the Birmingham Theatre—where also I saw Miss 
Cushman’s, ‘Meg Merrilies.” It was during the time of the 
Crimean war; and Mr. Sims Reeves (who was performing 
in the ‘dramatic opera,’ together with his wife) had to come 
forward, in the way just described, and sing a music publisher's 
song, entitled ‘What will they say in England?’ which entirely 
depended on its fleeting popularity from its being introduced to 
the public by England’s great tenor: and, from its being a so- 
called ‘National Song’ that related solely to Crimean doings. 
The delicious anachronism was overlooked by the audience, who 
loudly redemanded the song; whereupon Mr. Sims Reeves—I 
daresay with a just contempt for, and appreciation of, his hearers— 
sang an entirely different song—‘ In this old chair my father sat ; 
In this my mother smiled!’ the said two chairs being represented 
by those of Bertram and Dandie Dinmont. But, the audience ap- 
plauded as lustily as before, and would have listened with delight 
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to the ‘ Bay of Biscay,’ or any other — with which Bertram 
might choose to favour them. 

It was in the réle of Lady Macbeth that Miss Cushman made 
her début as an actress ; and, as in the case of ‘ Guy Mannering, 
Shakespeare’s tragedy is frequently produced with the accom- 
paniment of Locke’s music, given by ‘Singing witches’ and 
Hecate. The three speaking witches are usually performed by 
men, whose make-up and attire, ‘so wither’d and so wild,’ is, more 
or less, after the fashion of Miss Cushman’s Meg. The late Mr. 
Atkins, before he had established himself as an actor on the 
London stage, and during the time that he was a leading performer 
at, and the stage manager of, the Theatre Royal, Birmingham, was 
an excellent representative of the first witch in ‘ Macbeth,’ and was 
most artistically made-up for the character. Miss Cushman 
spoke warmly to me in his praise, on the same evening that I had 
seen her appear, as Lady Macbeth, on the Birmingham stage. 
The ambitious Thane was impersonated by Mr. Paumier, a most 
intelligent and gentlemanly man, who supported Miss Cushman and 
Miss Helen Faucit in many of their provincial engagements. But, 
Mr. Paumier was not only very tall, but also very thin; and, on 
the night of which I speak, the gods of the Birmingham gallery 
took a malicious pleasure in loudly making most uncomplimentary 
remarks on Macbeth’s legs, adding thereto similarly rude speeches 
concerning a somewhat too pronounced movement of the facial 
muscles to which Mr. Paumier was addicted. It was cruel work, 
and the action of many of the chief scenes of the tragedy was 
greatly impaired, if not wholly ruined, by the unseemly conduct 
of the denizens of the gallery. Miss Cushman felt it acutely— 
but, chiefly, through honest indignation at Mr. Paumier’s treat- 
ment. He, poor man, felt it more acutely still; and, being 
very sensitive, and also (I understood) struggling against the 
depression arising from the inroads of consumption, could not 
summon up resolution to face the Birmingham gods on another 
night, but at once threw up his engagement, and left the 
leading tragedian of the company to support Miss Cushman 
in the round of characters in which she had been advertised to 
appear. 

Another clever and versatile actor, who frequently supported 
Miss Cushman in her provincial engagements, was Mr. Coleman, 
who, when the late Mr. Oscar G. Rejlander, the celebrated 
photographer, lived at Wolverhampton, was so invaluable to him 
as a sitter in character parts. From seeing Miss Cushman’s Meg 
Merrilies, Mr. Coleman conceived the idea of himself impersonating 
the character; and I was told that he did so with much skill. I 
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am not aware if any other actor has undertaken this réle; nor do 
I know of any actress, except Miss Cushman, who ever appeared as 
Cardinal Wolsey, in Shakespeare’s ‘ Henry VIII.’ She played the 
part at Burton’s New Theatre, New York, in November 1857 ; and, 
asin everything that she undertook, she invested the character 
with the results of deep study and great intellectual grasp. Five 
years before that, she had intended to retire from the stage; and, 
for what she then considered to be her final appearance, she chose 
the character of Meg Merrilies. This was at the Broadway 
Theatre, New York. 

Miss Cushman, I believe, never appeared on the stage as 
Hamlet. I frequently endeavoured, both in conversation and in 
correspondence, to persuade her to add this great character to her 
Shakespearian impersonations, and to make it a worthy pendant 
to her Romeo. She promised to give it her due consideration ; 
but, she expressed an idea that the character, as a whole, had ‘ too 
much repose and dreaminess ’ to suit itself to her peculiar powers ; 
though, I think, it would have afforded ample scope for the mas~ 
culine vigour and fire with which she could invest her impersona- 
tions. I reminded her that Mrs. Siddons—whose first appearance 
in Shakespeare’s plays was, as I could show by an original play-bill, 
as Ariel, in ‘The Tempest,’ April 16, 1767, at her father’s theatre, 
at the King’s Head, Worcester, when she was only twelve years of 
age—not only had played Imogen, in 1802, when her male dress 
was ‘ exactly the strait or frock coat and trousers of our modern 
beaux ;’ but, that one of her favourite impersonations in the pro- 
vinces was the character of Hamlet. Mrs. Siddons frequently 
selected it for her benefit, though she never appeared in it on the 
London stage. Nor did Miss Cushman. It was in the year after 
she had performed with Mr. Macready, in the Northern States of 
America, that she first appeared, in 1845, at the Princess’s 
Theatre, as Bianca, in Milman’s tragedy of ‘ Fazio’—a part in 
which Miss O’Neill had been famous. Thus, the first lines she 
spoke on the London stage were those composed by an English 
clergyman; and, it may be noted that Miss Cushman was the 
lineal descendant of that Robert Cushman, the Englishman, who 
was one of ‘the Pilgrim Fathers’ to New England, and there 
preached the first sermon delivered by any of that company. 

Towards the close of that year, 1845, ‘ Romeo and Juliet’ had 
been produced at the Haymarket, with the two sisters Cushman in 
the two chief characters; and Gilbert Abbott A’Beckett, writing 
of this, in ‘The Almanack of the Month,’ February, 1846, and de- 
scribing the scene at the doors of ‘ the little theatre,’ said, 


‘ But what’s the attraction? Why thus do they rush, man ?’ 
‘Don’t you know? ‘Tis to Romeo, played by Miss Cushman,’} 
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And afterwards he mentions the resemblance between Miss 
Cushman and Macready. 
What figure is that which appears on the scene ? 
"Tis Madam Macready—Miss Cushman, I mean. 
What a wondrous resemblance! the walk on the toes, 
The eloquent, short, intellectual nose— 
The bend of the knee, the slight sneer on the lip, 
The frown on the forehead, the hand on the hip ; 
In the chin, in the voice, ’tis the same to a tittle, 
Miss Cushman is Mister Macready in little. 
The lady before us might very well pass 
For the gentleman, viewed the wrong way of the glass. 
No fault with the striking resemblance we find, 
"Tis not in the person alone, but the mind. 


The opinion of this accomplished critic was abundantly con- 
firmed by the press; and the mental and histrionic powers of 
Macready were considered to be fully rivalled by the new 
American actress. In summing up his opinion of the early per- 
formances of ‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ Mr. A’Beckett said, 

Now, as for the acting—though ’tis not complete— 
It is, on the whole, a most exquisite treat. 

Miss Cushman and sister—the Friar, the Nurse, 
Have never been better, and often been worse ; 
But, here, approbation, I fear, must be ended ; 

The less that is said will the soonest be mended. 

The article was illustrated by Richard Doyle with a small 
sketch of the two sisters in the Balcony scene, and by a full-length 
page-sketch of Miss Cushman as Romeo—a portrait pushed to the 
extreme verge of caricature. Far more satisfactory, and 
eminently graceful and powerful, was Sir John Gilbert’s half-page 
rendering of the Balcony scene, in the pages of the ‘ Illustrated 
London News.’ 

I once saw Miss Cushman, in Kotzebue’s dreary, yet effective, 
play, ‘The Stranger.’ We were talking about the performance 
when I called upon her the next morning; and she told me, that, 
in the early part of her career, she was playing the part in a cer- 
tain theatre in the United States, when she was horror-struck at 
beholding two veritable little niggers led on to the stage, in that 
pathetic scene where Mrs. Haller is supposed to embrace her own 
children. It appears that the providing these little innocents 
was left to the care of the stage-manager, who, failing, at the last 
moment to procure white-skinned children, bridged over the 
emergency as well as he was able, by substituting darkies. As the 
audience did not manifest any emotions either of derision or dis- 
pleasure, but accepted the matter calmly, and as a matter of 
course, Miss Cushman smothered her feelings as best she might, 
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and proceeded with the business of the scene. All went on well 
until the moment came when the children had to be led up the 
stage to the arbour, there to wait in retirement until they could 
be brought forward in the supreme crisis of the interview between 
Mrs. Haller and the Stranger ; but, the instant that they caught 
sight of the scenic arbour, each of the children roared out, ‘Me 
won't be put in de calaboose! me won’t be put in de calaboose !* 
The calaboose is the prison wherein the Boatman, in the Ethiopian 
Serenader’s song, was ‘ popp’d’ when he let his ‘passion loose ;’ 
and the children were not unacquainted with its durance vile. 
The scenic arbour bore an unfortunate resemblance to its external 
appearance; and, as nothing could pacify the two little niggers, or 
stop their cries, yells, and kicks, the green curtain had to descend 
prematurely on this novel tableau and extraordinary dénowement 
to ‘The Stranger.’ It is needless to add, that, after this experi- 
ence, whenever Miss Cushman performed Mrs. Haller in America, 
she made a proviso that she was to be provided with white 
children, so that the pathos of the scene might not be endangered. 

Miss Cushman’s final farewell to the stage was taken at New 
York on November 8, 1874; on which occasion she was presented 
with a laurel crown, an ode by Richard Henry Stoddard, and an 
address by William Cullen Bryant. She died, fifteen months 
afterwards, crowned with honours and mourned by ‘troops of 
friends on either side the Atlantic, who recognised in her one of 
the greatest ornaments of the American stage. 





MapdDap in Merrp England. 


All hail to thee, thou First of May, 
Sacred to wonted sport and play, 

To wine, and jest, and dance, and song, 
And mirth that lasts the whole day long. 


In the days of Merry England—that is, when merriment was 
more easily procured and more thoroughly enjoyed than it is now 
—the darkest part of winter was enlivened by the feasting, fun 
and frolic of the Yuletide. That gay season went by, the days 
began to lengthen until summer was at hand. And when, as if 
the world’s youth were renewed, young buds were bursting, and 
the warm sap was living and stirring again in plants and trees, 
the lovers of sports and revels broke loose once more from the 
thraldom of every-day life, and repeated their merry-making out of 
doors. 

Besides the natural desire for open-air amusement, there may 
have been another cause at work in bringing into vogue the cele 
bration of the advent of summer. In old times the goddess Flora 
was honoured by rejoicing and festivities at exactly the same 
period of the year; and some have gone so far as to say that the 
lighting of bonfires, carried on in Ireland, in the Isle of Man, and 
in the Highlands of Scotland, is a lingering trace of a Celtic 
festival, when every hill-top had its Beltein fire in the darkness 
that followed the first of May. 

We must go back two centuries or more to see how rustic 
simplicity and merriment went hand in hand in England. People 
cannot enter into them in these matter-of-fact times with right 
good-will, as they did then. Where should we now find the blithe 
troop of ‘young folke,’ who would rise hours before dawn to go 
a-maying into the woods to the sound of ringing music and blowing 
horns? And while the leaves were tearing and rustling overhead 
and the branches crackling as some of them broke down the 
boughs, others gathered flowers and sweet-smelling herbs to be 
tied in bunches or woven into garlands. With these the may- 
boughs were decked, and as the procession returned, the trophies 
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from the forest were put up over the doors and lattices—all before 
the rising of the sun. The church, the stocks, and the compact 
stone prison were not more regular institutions in every village 
than was the May-pole, standing in its place from year to year; 
and when it had been ornamented with wreaths and streamers, the 
country people found plenty to do under its shadow, until other 
lengthening shadows closed at once the dancing and the day. 

Nor were the townspeople less disposed for enjoyment. than 
their rural neighbours. A chronicler of the close of the seven- 
teenth century tells us how heartily they entered into the prepara- 
tions. ‘In the month of May,’ says Stow, ‘the citizens of 
London of all estates, generally in every parish, and in some 
instances two or three parishes joining together, had their several 
mayings and did fetch their May-poles with divers warlike shows, 
with good archers, morrice dancers, and other devices for pastime 
all day long; and towards evening they had stage plays and bon- 
fires in the streets.’ 

Stow writes in a kindly spirit of all these hearty celebrations ; 
but everyone did not. Even the harmless old May-poles had their 
enemies, and the Puritan author of the ‘ Anatomie of Abuses’ 
would have uprooted them one and all. Nevertheless he gives us 
ahighly coloured and not badly drawn picture of the bringing 
home of one of these woodland monsters so offensive in his eyes. 
Of this ‘abuse’ he writes rather bitterly—‘ Against Maie-day, 
Whitsunday or some other time of the year every parish towne or 
village assemble themselves, both men, women, and children ; and 
either altogether or dividing themselves into companies they goe 
some to the woods and groves, some to the hills and mountains, 
some to one place, some to another, where they spend all the night 
in pleasant pastimes, and in the morning they return, bringing 
with them birche boughes and branches of trees to deck their 
assemblies withal. But their chiefest jewel they bring from thence 
is the Maie-pole, which they bring home with great veneration, as 
thus—they have twentie or fourtie yoake of oxen, every oxe having 
a sweet nosegaie of flowers tied to the tip of his hornes, and these 
oxen drawe home the Maie-pole—their stinking idol rather, which 
they covered all over with flowers and hearbes, bound round with 
strings from the top to the bottome, and sometimes it was painted 
with variable colours, having two or three hundred men, women, 
and children following it with great devotion. And thus equipped 
it was reared with handkerchiefs and flagges streaming on the top, 
they strawe the ground round about it, they bind green boughs 
about it, they set up summer halles, bowers and arbours hard by it 
and then they fall to banquetting and feasting, to leaping and 
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dancing about it as the heathen people did at the dedication of 
their idolls.’ 

The May-poles, brought into London from Epping Forest and 
the wooded lands of Kent, were raised in various parts of the City. 
Stow speaks of one in Basing Lane near St. Paul’s Churchyard. In 
his time it was kept in the hostelry known as Gerard’s Hall, where 
it might be seen reaching nearly from floor to roof. Tradition 
called it the wand of the Giant Gerard, and a representation of the 
giant with his wand was on show outside until, fourteen or fifteen 
years ago, figure and hostelry were destroyed together. 

The May-pole in Cornhill, we are assured, was higher than the 
tower of Saint Andrew’s. From this the distinctive name of the 
church was taken—Saint Andrew’s Undershaft. Geoffrey Chaucer, 
as he passed below, must have looked up at this mighty shaft ; for, 
in railing at a vain boaster, he exclaims, : 

Right well aloft and high ye bear your head, 
As ye would bear the great shaft of Cornhill. 

There was one near Vauxhall, another at the northern extremity 
of Drury Lane, another in the Strand, and many more scattered 
here and there; for an old-fashioned writer tells how one might 
fancy the city was the country, and the streets seemed to run 
through parks. 

But alas for the May-poles! On April 6, 1644, a special 
act of parliament was passed, to order that those in existence should 
be instantly demolished and no more should be set up under pen- 
alty; for they were regarded by the harsh lawgivers of those days 
as a remnant of levity and a public abuse—and one and all they 
were swept away. 

But the restoration of the Stuarts was the restoration of the 
May-poles too. Seventeen years had gone by since the destruction 
of the Strand May-pole, when the pit was dug for a new one in 
exactly the same spot—a few doors beyond the end of Catherine 
Street. This was to be the very monarch of May-poles. It was, 
as an eye-witness of its erection says, ‘far more glorious, bigger 
and higher than ever anyone that stood before it;’ and the king 
and his royal brother took a lively interest in its preparation. It 
was made below the bridge, and brought in two tremendous portions 
to Scotland Yard. On April 14 a procession was formed with 
banners and streamers, and they carried it away in triumph to 
its place in the Strand, with drums beating, horns sounding, and 
the music of fifeand tabor. The streets were filled with a vast 
crowd. King Charles himself appeared in their midst, with the 
Duke of York and several of the Court. Now James, who wasalso 
Lord High Admiral of England, had been considering beforehand 
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that no number of landsmen could raise such a May-pole; so he 
had sent specially for twelve sailors, who appeared on the spot with 
‘their cables, pullies, and other tacklins, with six great anchors.’ 
Before them walked three men bareheaded, carrying three crowns, 
with flags and streamers. The pole was decorated with all sorts of 
bright-coloured ornaments, flowers and pennons. Half-way up 
was a balcony, and on the top the crown of England was repre- 
sented, glittering, with the sceptre. The two parts were now bound 
together with iron, and the whole, one hundred and thirty-four 
feet high, was raised at last in midair. The King and the Duke 
of York expressed their approval warmly, and the dense throng of 
people, bursting into loud acclamations, declared that the golden 
days were beginning again. At night three lanterns were suspended 
from it, in honour of the Lord High Admiral, the Vice Admiral, 
and the Rear Admiral. To this pole Pope alludes :— 

Amidst the area wide they took their stand, 

Where the tall May-pole once o’erlooked the Strand. 

In 1717 it was found to be decaying, and Sir Isaac Newton 
purchased it from the Corporation, and had it conveyed to the park 
at Wanstead, in Essex, where he used it for a very singular purpose. 
A short time before M. Hugon, of the French Royal Society, had 
sent him a telescope one hundred and twenty-five feet long—the 
largest in existence at the time. When the telescope was set up 
in Sir Isaac Newton’s garden, the May-pole of the Strand became 
its support. 

That which had stood in Cornhill came much earlier to a less 
honourable end. It was in Henry VIII.’s reign that the ’prentices 
of London created a disturbance, serious enough to mark the time 
of its occurrence as the ‘Evil May. They had become discon- 
tented with the numerous foreign artificers, who found employ- 
ment in the city in almost every trade. Lying in wait for them 
at night in the badly-lighted streets, these fractious ’prentices 
would dexterously trip their rivals into the side channels, or fall 
on them with jeers and blows, caring very little for the interference 
of the watchmen. Moreover it was gravely suspected that about 
May-day a general onset was to be made upon the luckless foreign- 
ers. When this came to the ears of the ministry, a council was 
held at Whitehall, one of those who assisted thereat being the wise 
and witty Sir Thomas More. They decided that an order should 
be issued obliging every man to remain within his house from nine 
o’clock on the last night of April until the morning of the first of 
May. But as one of the council was returning home through 
Leadenhall Street at eleven o’clock he found two ’prentices out 


amusing themselves in defiance of the law ; and when he desired to 
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have one of them arrested, a crowd gathered in a few minutes and 
demanded his liberty, defending him determinedly when they had 
got possession of his person. Others fought to have the order of 
the council obeyed, and it ended in a sort of riot, in which the origi. 
nal cause of the mischief, the foreign workmen, neither escaped unin- 
jured in their persons nor in their houses. A large number of the 
rioters was afterwards tried in Westminister Hall, and some were 
sent to Newgate, others to the Tower. After the ‘ Evil May’ the 
great shaft in Cornhill was taken down and suspended on iron hooks 
above the doors of a row of shops, being sheltered by their project- 
ing upper stories. There it was left until the third year of Edward 
VI.’s reign, when a sermon was preached at Paul’s Cross, which so 
impressed the people with a holy horror of May-poles, that on their 
return from the service, they took this one down from its resting 
place, sawed it in pieces, and gave to each man the part which had 
hung over his own door. 

One of the last about London to remain standing was that at 
Vauxhall, which had not fallen in 1795. 

It was in the sixteenth century that the May-day revelry was 
at its height. The festivities lasted throughout the whole of the 
month, as we find from an engagement of several gentlemen in 
Henry VIII.’s reign to become ‘ servants of the Lady May,’ by at- 
tending daily in the Royal Park at Greenwich from two till five. 
The ‘ service’ consisted in being ready to encounter all comers in 
trials of strength and skill. The programme for one week runs 
thus—-On the fourteenth, jousting: on the fifteenth, archery: on 
the sixteenth, tournaments: on the seventeenth, wrestling ‘all 
manner of ways.’ Here Sunday and a day of idleness must have 
intervened, for the next date is the twentieth, when they practised 
casting the ‘ barre on foote, and with the arm, both heavitand hight.’ 
The same round of sports was begun next day, and thus the popu- 
lar games continued until the middle of June. 

It seems to have been customary to prolong the merry-making 
as far as possible, once it had begun. So it happens that on the 
very last day of May, in 1557, there is record of ‘a goodly May 
game in Fenchurch Street, with drums, guns, and pikes ; and with 
the nine worthies who rode, and each of them made his speech, 
there was also a morrice dance and an elephant and castle, and the 
lord and lady of the May appearing to make up the show.’ The mor- 
rice dance here mentioned was most in favour before Queen Eliza- 
beth’s time. The May-pole was painted for it with spiral lines of 
black and yellow, and decorated with the Red Cross of Saint 
George on the English flag, a white emblazoned pennon floating 
above. The dancers around it were a motley crowd, eleven players 
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and mummers being considered the proper number for a morrice 
dance. There was the‘ counterfeit fool,’ with his half-idiotic, half- 
cunning looks and his yellow bib: the gorgeously arrayed Maid 
Marian, her hair falling loose over her shoulders and surmounted by 
a golden crown, while she bore in her left hand a pink as the 
emblem of summer. Quite in contrast was the Franciscan Friar, 
his looks ‘commercing with the ground.’ He appeared with 
shaven head and brown habit, a wallet hanging from his waist 
beside the knotted cords of the girdle; and in his right hand he 
carried a chaplet of red and white beads. Next, with his quick 
strides and boisterous laughter, came Hocus Pocus in his juggler’s 
jerkin, and in great state the monarch of the May on his paste- 
board hobby-horse. Tom the Piper followed with fife and drum ; 
and beside all these there was a ‘clown or villane,’ a franklin or 
gentleman, a Spaniard, and a Moor in a purple coroneted cap with 
a plume of feathers, and—last not least—the jester or fool, with 
his cock’s comb and ass’s ears, and his bauble and bell. 

In many of these street shows the merry men of Sherwood Forest 
played a part, with their dark green suits and hunting horns. 
When they were represented their chieftain was the monarch of 
the May. 


With coat of Lincoln green and mantle too, 
And horn of ivory mouth and buckle bright, 
And arrows winged with peacock feathers light, 
And trusty bow well gathered of the yew. 


The Lady of the May accompanying him would be’Robin Hood’s 
Maid Marian. 


With eyes of blue 
Shining through dusk hair like the stars of night, 
And habited in pretty forest plight. 


At that time the representation of this robber-hero was general 
over the country, because all the ballads relating to his feats had 
been revised and published ‘collectively not very long before. At 
every village he appeared ; and we may judge what a favourite he 
was with the people, from the allusion made to him by Bishop 
Latimer, when he was preaching once before Edward VI. ‘Coming 
toa certain towne,’ it appears in the sermon, ‘ on a holiday to preach, 
I found the church door fast locked. I taryed there half an houre 
and more, and at last the key was found, and one of the parish 
comes to me and says, Syr, this is a busy day with us, we 
cannot hear you ; it is Robin Hoode’s day; I pray you let them 
not. I was fayne therefore to give place to Robin Hoode. I 
thought my rochet would have been regarded, but it would not 
serve. I was fayne to give place to Robin Hoode’s men.’ And 
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wherever Robin Hood was, Maid Marian sat dpart in her bower 
surrounded by flowers, without joining in any of the sports. The 
expense of Robin Hood’s temporary dwelling seems laughably small 
in the coinage of our day, but it was not by any means so insignifi- 
cant then. It is recorded in the parish account of Saint Helen’s 
at Abingdon, where under the date 1566 there occurs, ‘ Payde for 
setting up Robin Hoode’s bower—eighteen pence.’ 

But Robin Hood figured in finer merry-makings than those 
on village greens or in city streets. Henry VIII. in the beginning 
of his reign was, as everyone knows, excessively fond of sports and 
pageants. On a memorable May-day one was prepared to his 
especial liking by two hundred officers of his guards, headed by 
their captain. The king and Catherine of Arragon, attended by 
several ladies and gentlemen of the court, were riding early towards 
Shooter’s Hill, when they were taken by surprise, and had to halt 
before Robin Hood and his numerous band. His Majesty was first 
diverted by two discharges of arrows: and then the chief, advane- 
ing, welcomed the king to his dominions, and courteously invited 
him to see how his ‘merrie men’ lived. The long train of nobles 
followed gaily into the depths of the wood below the hill; and 
there they reached an immense tent covered with green boughs 
and blossoms. The woodland chief invited them to enter and 
partake of venison and wine—all that he could offer. Going in, 
they found a large hall, a banqueting chamber, and another room 
beyond; and after having enjoyed the feast prepared for them, 
they mounted again and rode away. At some distance from the 
wood two of the revellers, dressed as ladies, met them riding, and 
accompanied them back to Greenwich. 

It may be noticed that, as this story runs, the purpose of the 
morning ride was a maying expedition to the high grounds of 
Kent. But the Court at Greenwich was not the first to condescend 
to the rural pleasures of bringing home the may; there is a 
glimpse of the custom even in the Death of Arthur. ‘Now,’ says 
the old romance, ‘it befele in the moneth of lusty May that Queen 
Guenever called unto her the Knyghts of the Round Table, and 
gave them warning that early in the morning she should ride on 
maying into the woods and fields beside Westminster.’ Moreover, 
the ‘ knyghts’ were to be dressed in green, each was to ride with 
a lady behind him, and esquires and yeomen were to follow. 

About a hundred years ago May-fair was flourishing, one of the 
old institutions of the month. The centre of the fair was the 
market-house, where buying and selling went on rapidly and noisily, 
while dramatic entertainments were given in the rooms overhead. 
Outside the building various games prevailed: skittles, bowling, 
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running, grinning for a hat, and the numerous other refined sports 
of ‘Merrie England;’ while stalls were erected with booths and 
tents for acrobats and jugglers; and vendors of cheap trifles, cry- 
ing their wares loudly, pushed about among the crowd. There 
was the noted gingerbread seller, whose popular name was ‘ Tiddy- 
dol,’ taken from the doggerel with which he attracted attention. 
He made himself remarkable by wearing a rich suit of white 
adorned with gold-lace, white stockings, and a large apron, the 
only sign of his vocation. The ever-watchful eye of Hogarth 
did not pass him over, and in the last of the famous ‘Idle 
Prentice’ series, the execution at Tyburn, Tiddy-dol appears 
holding up a piece of gingerbread. May-fair was discountenanced 
and ceased after a time, when the residents in Piccadilly objected 
to the noise. 

At that period the celebration of May in London, though 
declining, was not quite forgotten. Even when the printers’ annual 
banquet at Stationers’ Hall was a thing of the past, two classes 
kept up the festival in their own way—the milkmaids and the 
sweeps. The latter divided into companies, and, boasting decora- 
tions of tinsel, marched and danced through the streets, rattling 
their shovels and brushes. Amongst them was ‘ Jack-in-the- 
green, a man under a monster extinguisher made of green houghs. 
The old writers dwell more pleasantly on the sight of the buxom 
milkmaids, who one by one paraded Westminster and the suburbs, 
each dressed in her holiday finery, and followed by her cow adorned 
with garlands and ribbons. 

For some unaccountable reason the milkmaids and the may 
seem to have been associated everywhere. In country places 
there was a regular milkmaids’ festival, when the girls must have 
found it difficult enough to walk or join in the dance with their 
cans, balanced on their heads, surrounded by clashing silver cups. 
Later on this custom was changed, and tankards, cups, and salvers, 
borrowed for the occasion, were piled in an immense pyramid and 
carried from house to house, the bearers soliciting coppers. 

In every county and district the practices for the day differed, 
though all were characterized by the same spirit. At one of the 
prettiest villages in the north, Temple Sowerby, there was a very 
curious custom. A number of people would assemble on the 
village green, and, sitting in a circle, tell tales. Several prizes were 
to be awarded—a grindstone, and whetstones of various qualities. 
But the entire merit of the stories was to consist in their extrava- 
gance, and the tale at once the most amusing and utterly beyond 
the bounds of truth or possibility was considered the best. There 
isan anecdote told in Temple Sowerby of the result of one of these 
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trials of ingenuity. When the storytellers were in the height of 
their fun, a carriage appeared on the road, the occupant being the 
bishop then occupying the see of Carlisle. He stopped the carriage 
and requested to know what was taking place on the green. One 
of the storytellers very readily came forward and described the 
game. The bishop was shocked at such a practice of deceit, and 
expressed himself strongly and at length upon the subject, declar- 
ing it to be a most vicious invention, that would surely result 
in evil, and concluding with the words, ‘ For my part, I never told 
a lie in my life.’ The moment they were uttered the storytellers 
came running with the first prize, the grindstone, and introduced 
it forcibly into his carriage. 

But even the latest of these customs, with all their attendant 
fun and harmless pleasure, are now only to be remembered by the 
oldest amongst us. There was something bright and refreshing in 
their simplicity; that is the most common impression given to 
the minds of those who hear of the old times or see the relics of 
them that are left. Thus Washington Irving could scarcely find 
words to express his delight, when he saw for the first time a 
May-pole—a venerable one near Chester ou the banks of the Dee. 
Quickly his vivid imagination brought living figures into view; 
until, looking down on the green slopes of Cheshire, he fancied he 
had caught a glimpse of Arcadia itseif. So can we too be none 
the less happy for a thought now and then of the merry days gone 
by; but with this difference, that we have to create May-poles, 
sunny slopes and all, out of our fertile fancy. So, farewell to 
them! The oft-expressed desire of seeing old heads on young 
shoulders may be gratified in course of time; but who would not 
wish to reverse the words? Who does not regret most heartily 
that, for one day at least out of the three hundred and sixty-five, 
we cannot have, as our forefathers had, young heads on old 


shoulders ? 
M. E. ATTERIDGE. 





Woman's Place in Nature and Aocictyp. 


BY E. LYNN LINTON. 


Man’s place in nature seems to be pretty clearly defined. In 
spite of the fact that he ‘is descended from a hairy quadruped, fur- 
nished with a tail and pointed ears, probably arboreal in its habits,’ 
and that he ¢ still bears in his bodily frame the indelible stamp of his 
lowly origin,’ he is the best thing that we know; and when we 
formulate a God we are obliged to make hima man. It is the 
Father, the Saviour, to whom we pray, not to abstract Force— 
which, however, is the sign of the power by which we live; it is 
man whom we worship in his ideal, man whom we credit with the 
possibilities of godhead and the attainment of absolute perfection ; 
not gravitation, electricity, nor yet the protoplastic cell. This, 
then, is his place, in spite of his descent—the highest expression 
of embodied intelligence known to us; in his perfection, according 
to his ideal, a God. 

And woman? Up to this time civilized society has been for 
the most part founded on the principles that the greater includes 
the less, that two halves make one whole, and that man has meant 
also woman. Sex has been looked on as complement, not anta- 
gonism ; and the laws regulating the division of labour and the 
appointment of duties have rested on the recognition of differences, 
and the belief that by those differences and their free exercise we 
come to harmony. Man has been man and woman woman, and 
hybrids have not been encouraged. But we have changed all that 
now. Tired of the uninteresting division made by nature and 
society into well-defined men and women, a third sex is rising into 
social being ; and we have to find a name and place for those odd 
men-women, those creatures of indeterminate class, who are planting 
their feet in the middle distance between the two extremes, calling 
loudly on men and gods to witness their daring—and their trans- 
formation. 

Retaining nothing of the one sex but its form, gaining nothing 
of the other but its rough-hewn licence and abandonment of in- 
convenient delicacy, these men-women are the analogues of those 
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queer compounds which make the despair of scientific classifiers, 
How can we call them women when they have rejected as the sign 
of their shame every mental and moral attribute by which women 
have hitherto been known, and for which they have been loved? 
but how are they men when they have nothing of the bodily 
strength, the mental power, the logical faculty by which these 
govern and make themselves respected? What can we say 
to women who voluntarily fling themselves into circumstances 
where they know that they will lose their tenderness, their 
modesty, their unselfishness, their devotion? who voluntarily 
renounce all the sweetnesses of womanhood, persistently deride 
its characteristic virtues, and spurn its appointed duties ? who see 
in life only an arena where victory is to the strongest, and 
where ‘ each for himself’ is a cry that makes a louder echo than 
those old-fashioned versicles about doing unto others as we would 
they should do unto us, and in honour preferring one another? 
What can we say to them when they think womanly unselfishness 
a mark of mean-spiritedness? motherly affection a mere animal 
instinct shared with the brutes, and not ranking higher than that 
of the brutes? maidenly modesty a confession of mental inferiority 
taught by long ages of oppression by tyrant man, and which it is 
incumbent on the Emancipated to throw off without delay, asa 
slave throws off his fetters, a prisoner escapes from his cell? 
Where place them—those women who, in Paris and elsewhere, 
study anatomy and pathology side by side with young men, and 
who hold the fact that they feel neither shame nor repugnance 
a proof of their superiority to prejudice, not of their callousness 
to womanly delicacy and their abandonment of self-respect ?—those 
women who are ready to discuss in public the most revolting sub- 
jects, and to handle without disguise the most delicate details ?— 
those women whose highest ambition it is to be notorious, and to 
whom the quiet modesties, the unobtrusive usefulness of home, 
are the ultimates to which dreariness and degradation can go? 
Can we call them women in one single spiritual or mental essen- 
tial ?—and as little men! 

Let us look frankly at the demands made by women at this 
present time and confess what it is that they want. In point of 
fact. they want everything; to keep what they have and to take 
what they have not; to have a clear stage, with favour super 
added. Their very physical constitution puts them on a different 
plane from that whereon men stand; and by the necessity lying 
in nerves and muscles they must have the soft places reserved for 
them. When they say that they want to try their chances with 
men, they mean that these last are to retire when standing i 
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their way; for they know that in a fair hand-to-hand fight they 
must needs be worsted. Let us take the medical profession, 
which it seems to be the prevalent craze among women to assume, 
and see what this comes to practically: simply to their having 
the pick of the profession ; that is, those branches undertaken in 
those places where there is the minimum of bodily fatigue, of ex- 
posure, of hard work, for the maximum of pay. What woman 
would be capable of undertaking a rough country practice such as 
knocks up even strong men after atime? Imagine an ordinary 
lady—and we have no right to assume that all our lady-doctors 
will be abnormally strong—imagine a woman of ordinary phy- 
sique called suddenly to a mining accident or to one of her own 
more special ‘cases,’ riding nine or ten miles over a bleak moor 
on a dark night in midwinter, with the wind and the rain driving 
furiously against her, and the night so black that she cannot see 
a hand’s breadth before her. The thing would be impossible ; 
but it is by no means infrequent, as every country practitioner 
can testify. Yet it is these rough country practices which so 
often serve as stepping-stones to something better, and by a turn 
at which, for a time, so many good men have been made. It will 
be a dreary outlook however, and scarcely a fair division, if, sup- 
posing that this craze takes root, the men are obliged to remain 
content with the rough places of the profession, to keep the former 
stepping-stones as their permanent position, and to forego all 
the easier forms of practice because the women have appropriated 
them. Yet it must come to this, if it comes to anything at all ; 
for women would, as arule, find a home practice, with all the helps 
of carriages and fixed hours for consultation, as much as their 
health could bear ; and to put them into ruder harness would be 
to annihilate them altogether. 

So in the legal profession. Could they undertake the more 
intricate cases where the evidence is hard to obtain, and involves 
difficult journeys and perhaps dangerous manceuvres ; those which 
deal with the revolting details of hideous crimes; those which 
demand a certain amount of chicanery and falsehood even for the 
just cause? Would calling herself a lawyer deprive a woman of 
her womanhood; and should we like to see our mothers, our 
sisters, our daughters, our wives, plunge their arms up to the 
elbows in filth such as no honest gentlewoman should touch with 
her little finger ? Would there be one nature for the professional 
side of her, another for the domestic and womanly ?—for though 
we must grant this to men, can we seriously propose to create a 
race of women who shall be devil’s advocates in the law courts, 
and saintly ladies, true wives, noble mothers, at home? The 
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thing may be tried. Two ladies of whom we wish to speak with 
all respect are working now at lawyers’ work in a quiet and un- 
obtrusive way; but in view of the impossibilities attending an 
equal division of legal labour, women as lawyers would have 
simply the lucrative and easy chamber practice, just as, when doc- 
tors, they must have the lucrative and easy town practice ; and this 
is what they really mean and desire when they talk of studying 
for the law, and of becoming physicians and lawyers by act of 
official registration. 

It may be said that we have nothing to do with the possible 
results of any social changes whatsoever; that things must work 
themselves clear; and that ideas which are in the air must get 
themselves put into shape and submitted to the test of experience, 
which alone can determine their quality. ‘ If this counsel or this 
work be of men, it will come to nought. But if it be of God, we 
cannot overthrow it.’ If there is any vitality in the movement 
by which women seek to possess themselves of the work hitherto 
held distinctive to men, it is only right that it should have its op- 
portunity of growth and development; and the opponents are 
simply Mrs. Partington over again. True enough; but just as 
we may be sorry to see a coal mine opened in a beautiful and 
secluded valley, to see a trout stream muddied and poisoned with 
the refuse of dye works, to know that our old home is to be 
knocked down to make way for a railway station or tea gardens, 
so we may grieve to see the destruction of our beautiful ideal of 
womanhood; and in place of the beings hitherto reverenced and 
worshipped, be given a race wherein is neither beauty nor grace, 
neither tenderness to bless nor unselfishness to help those to whom 
until now they have been guides to the highest - and givers of 
the deepest happiness. 

Also—again one of the things which it will be said may be 
left to take care of themselves—as every man theoretically repre- 
sents a family and every woman represents only herself, the greater 
the number of women who invade the professional provinces of 
men, the fewer the number of men who can find employment, and 
the fewer the marriages tobe made. The demand for an enlarged 
area of women’s work has arisen from the very fact of the 
increasing paucity of marriage, by which women are not sup- 
ported, as in the ordinary way, by men’s work. Butif the already 
insufficient offices for men are made still more insufficient by the 
invasion of women, the vicious circle will repeat itself to an 
indefinite extent, and the evil will increase with the very efforts 
made to diminish it. Like a falsehood which helps for the 
moment but ruins for the future, such abnormal and, as we have 
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been accustomed to hold them, such unnatural conditions of life 
may do good to the individual and for the immediate present ; 
put they will destroy the balance of things as now existing, if 
adopted to any appreciable extent ; and we shall have to make a 
new order of society altogether, composed as we have said of men, 
women, and the indeterminate third sex—women by their form, 
men by their manner of life; women by their weakness, men by 
their audacity ; women by their rashness, men by their hardness. 
For this is true and admits of no denial—that the women who 
do join the world’s fight come out of it more fatally damaged than 
the men, and are made infinitely harder than are the men. 

The modern woman of indefinite classification demands also 
two other things: mixed schools where the masculine ardour of 
the rougher sex is to be tamed into so much gentleness as shall 
permit the weaker to share not only learning but amusements ; 
and the natural consequence, leave to work side by side with men. 
Such work, taken from the portion hitherto meted out to men, 
as has been already assigned her, does not please the concrete 
advocate of Woman’s Rights. She finds it ill-paid, dull, mono- 
tonous, unintellectual; and not content with the Post Office, so 
far as she has it, holds out her hands for more, knocking at the 
doors of Somerset House, the Foreign Office, and indeed demand- 
ing clerkships at all four corners. Clerkships! According to the 
concrete advocate the world is to be saved by the admission of 
young women of tender years and pretty faces into the offices 
where young men are supposed to work but in reality idle, but 
where, according to her, the women, when they are their fellow- 
clerks, will charm them into industry and indoctrinate them into 
ahigher law of life and nobler views of morality. If only they 
could get these clerkships all would be well, she thinks-—clerkships 
side by side with men, as of the same race of beings as themselves, 
work abolishing all silly distinctions of sex, and the worker swal- 
lowing up the woman. We know of nothing which the out-and- 
out advocates of this radical change in woman’s place in nature 
and society shrink from as the ad absurdum of their theory. 
Even soldiers and sailors—if women could be found strong enough 
physically, and mentally desirous of fulfilling these functions— 
even these let them be, if so minded. All the same they make 
wild complaints if men take up any of their own dropped work, 
and do it better; and they allow there an ad absurdum. The 
‘ most extreme advocate of woman’s right to do any part whatever 
of the ordinary work of man, if she has the will and the power, 
would probably hesitate were it proposed to place a handsome 
young fellow, fond of babies and well qualified for his office, as 
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head nurse in the establishment of a young wife and mother. She 
would probably, but we are not quite sure, see there the impro- 
priety and the impossibility of mixed functions; though she 
sees none in her own desire to share in the work of man, and to 
forget her sex—or remember it—in his office. For herself ghe 
demands that there shall be no restriction on capacity, no limit 
to the possibilities of doing work or holding place. That person, 
she says, who can do the thing best is the one who ought to do it, 
sex notwithstanding ; but we find her reversing in her own favour 
the homely old adage, and denying an equal division of sauce 
from her own boat. 

And also we find her, with the queer illogicality of her sex, 
treating it as a matter of supreme hardship and oppression when 
a woman is obliged to work, and speaking of field ‘ hands,’ and 
the like, with the angry pity with which she would speak of slaves 
unrighteously coerced. But she does not remember that the 
world of mind and morals is strictly analogous to that of matter; 
and that the degradation to which the rough work of men with 
men reduces women in mining and certain agricultural districts, has 
and will have its analogue in the mental and moral deterioration 
that will inevitably follow on the professional rivalry of women 
with men, and their close contact in the struggle of life. Women 
will not come out of that struggle unharmed. Those who expect 
that it will make no difference had better go and study the same 
kind of thing under its material form, in the districts where men 
and women all work in concert together, and where the last 
function fulfilled by the wife is that of house-keeper and dispenser 
—as the last function fulfilled by the mother is that of nurse and 

care-taker of her children. 

How much of this desire to share in the lives of men 
is simple weariness at the uneventful calm of celibacy ? how much 
curiosity—the desire to penetrate the secrets of men’s lives, and to 
see what they are in their business, their pleasures, their amuse- 
ments—in all those parts of their existence hitherto transacted out 
of the sight of women? Women know men only in their relation to 
themselves—as fathers and husbands, brothers, lovers, and drawing- 
room guests. But they know that all this is but a small part of a 
man’s life: and they want to know the rest. Which means one of two 
things—increased licence, or the creation of athird sex. They have 
the choice; but it is impossible that girls brought up in boys’ 
schools, and young women associated with men in their work, 
should remain such as they are now. They must of necessity 
develope into Victoria Woodhulls, or into moral and social amazons: 
and of the two it is hard to say which would be the worse. , 
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No one wants our English women to be hidden behind 
jalousies or to be treated simply as the wives and mothers of men ; 
that is as adjuncts to his life only, not individuals on their own 
account. But all candid confessors of human nature as it is and 
always has been, must allow that the indiscriminate mixing up 
of the two sexes in their studies and pursuits—the indiscriminate 
interchange of functions demanded by the Advanced Woman, would 
be, if it obtained, the most disastrous revolution which the world has 
yet seen. This human nature of ours must change radically from 
what it is now if our young boys and girls may be launched 
into the world without the surveillance or control of their 
elders while the passions are strong, the fancy active, and the 
reason weak. Unless indeed passion is to be accepted as the best 
thing known to us; or failing this, the creation of a third sex 
wherein humanity has reverted to some of the conditions of 
the earliest developments. But as one of the plainest facts 
in physical nature is that the higher the organism the more 
complete the differentiation between the sexes, we can scarcely 
think that we are advancing the moral or social condition of the 
world by mixing up,men and women in one indistinguishable 
mass of functions, offices, and duties; wherein mental characteristics, 
morals, and personal habits are all identical the one with the 
other, and men and women are really so much alike, that it isa 
matter of supreme indifference which is which. 

It is an undeniable truth that women ought to be infinitely 
better educated than they are, taught juster methods of reasoning 
and a greater regard for facts. Their schools have been for the 
most part establishments where the blind have led the blind, and 
ignorance has taught folly—with the result certain to follow in such 
case: the ditch and the thorn hedge at the end of the day’s journey! 
But when women rage passionately against the injustice of their 
own ignorance, they never seem to remember that it is they them- 
selves who have willed it so. It is not the fathers who choose the 
schools for their daughters—not governors who draw up the pro- 
gramme of what is to be taught there—not men who decide 
that what boys can attain only by long years of close applica: 
tion girls may knock off by a few months’ ‘classes’—nor yet men 
who think it indelicate for a woman to teach a girl the most 
ordinary, the most necessary facts in physiology on the one hand, 
but who send her into the dissecting room with a crowd of youths 
on the other. Whatever girls’ schools may have been, women 
alone have made and ordered them. It is women who mould and 
regulate the lives of women; and if the answer is, Mothers make 
their girls what men desire them to be; is there not a counter 
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reply: Are not all men the sons of women? The miserable thing 
called a polite education has been and is emphatically the work 
of women ; that more miserable thing called a fine lady is stil] 
more emphatically her work and creation; and the fast woman— 
the girl of the period—is by no means the work of man’s hands or 
brain. But with all this cry for education, the higher teaching 
formulated and offered of late has not been taken advantage of by 
women for its own sake so much as for the practical use of which 
it may be hereafter. Women asarule do not care for knowledge qué 
knowledge. On the contrary they prefer ignorance. There is not 
a sentimental craze, not a superstitious fancy, not an unworkable 
crotchet, which does not count its women advocates by hundreds 
where its men supporters are in units; and their attitude towards 
science and free-thought generally is lamentable. The very 
shriekers who have shaken their skirts at all the restraints of sex 
have not emancipated themselves from the thraldom of illogical 
crotchets and weak superstitions—rather the contrary; and more 
than one subject could be named on which they have shown them- 
selves totally unable to reason, to reflect, and good only for 
hysterics all round. The vexed question of the equality of the 
sexes is one of the subjects which the Emancipated handle with no 
uncertain touch. They take that equality to mean absolute like- 
ness; identity, not parallelism; with the casting vote in their own 
favour. Starting with the assumption that man’s life should be 
regulated according to their views, not according to his own, 
and that what they think the best thing is as a matter of course 
Q.E.D., they allow no freedom to him which they cannot share, 
and would cut down all those masculine privileges which society 
and nature have denied to women. They grant no sex in morals, 
they say, nor even in physical enjoyments; and what they cannot 
halve they will not give. The women who ‘ will not allow smoking 
in the house unless they smoke too’—who are aggrieved by their 
husbands’ billiards, whist, club dinners and the like—the women 
who are more the possessors of their husbands than those husbands 
are the possessors of them—they are not the exceptions in England; 
they are the rule; and marriage means for the most part an insti- 
tution designed specially for woman’s happiness, woman’s sway, 
woman’s supremacy—with man coming in for his personal thirds; if 
he can get them through her generous allowance. 

With all these extravagant assumptions, women have their own 
place both in nature and society; a place beautiful, important, 
ennobling, and delightful, if they would but think so, if they 
would but care to make it so. But with the curse of discontent 
resting on them from the beginning, they prefer to spoil the work 
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of men rather than to try and perfect their own. Say, of their own 
special work, what is perfected to such a high degree of excellence 
as warrants their leaving it to take care of itself while they go to 
manipulate something else? The servant question in all its 
branches annoys and harasses everyone; but this, essentially a 
woman’s question, a circumstance of that part of life which is 
organized, administered, and for the larger proportion fulfilled by 
women, is confessedly in a state of chaos and disorder, paralleled by 
none other of our social arrangements. The extravagance of living, 
of dress, of appointments, which is one part of the servant 
disorder—because maids, being women, will trick themselves out in 
finery to attract as much admiration as their mistresses; and men, 
being animals, will gorge where their masters feast—whence do 
these come save from women, rulers of society, regulators of modes 
and fashions as they are? Do the husbands order the dinners or 
decide on the length of the train and the fashion of the dress ? 
If the ladies of England chose that the rule of life should be one 
of noble simplicity, beautiful, artistic, full of meaning and delight, 
the false ornament and meretricious excess with which we are 
overweighted now would fall from us, and the servant question 
among others would get itself put straight. It is a matter of 
fashion, not necessity, and the mot d’ordre comes from above. 
But where is the spirit of organization, the resolution to meet 
difficulties, the courage of self-control, through which alone great 
movements are made and great reforms led? The women who 
want to influence the councils of the empire, to have a voice in 
the making of laws which are to touch and reconcile contending 
interests, to help in the elucidation of difficult points, the admin- 
istration of doubtful cases, see the servants standing in a dis- 
organized mob at the gates of the social temple, and are unable to 
suggest anything whereby they may be reduced to order and 
content. But at the same time the women who complain of their 
own stunted lives, and who demand leave to share the lives and 
privileges of men, deny the right of their maids to live up to a 
higher standard so far as they themselves are concerned, and hold 
the faith that service should mean practically servitude. 

Again, they complain of the gluttony, the idleness, drunken- 
ness and immorality generally of men, but profess themselves 
unable to see their way to an establishment of maids under strict 
matronly surveillance. This, however, is what a certain nobleman 
of sense and spirit caused to be organized in his own household ; 
with complete success in every direction.. There is no absolute 
need for house menservants; and all the work which women cannot 
do, such as window-cleaning, wall-cleaning, &c., may be done by 
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charmen instead of charwomen. True, there are certain offices. in 
country houses which would require special arrangements to be 
performed with propriety by women. There are the baths to-he 
prepared for the sportsmen before dinner, coming in from their 
day’s hunting or shooting; boots and leathers to clean; and go 
on; but these might all be done by the charmen aforesaid, while 
the lighter parts could be left to the maids. Anything which 
would free our houses from the hateful incubus now resting on 
them of a small army of able-bodied men dawdling about the halls 
and antechambers, would be a blessing; besides opening a legiti- 
mate door for woman’s work of far greater value than the clerkships 
of which she is so fain. The dangers of households composed only 
of women lie in the double fact that mistresses are tyrannical and 
that maids are insubordinate. Men will not stand being what is 
called ‘ put upon ;’ but then they do their work in most cases from 
a certain professional pride, if from no higher motive. Women, 
on the contrary, allow themselves to be ill-treated on the one hand, 
while on the other they do not do what they ought to do, and 
are. often tiresome, disobedient, ill-tempered and without profes- 
sional pride. 
Mistresses complain of the coarseness and inaptness of th 

ordinary maid ; but the converse idea of a lady help frightens them. 
That spirit of domination, that subtle vein of cruelty, so often 
belonging to weak creatures, which makes women the hardest task- 
masters over slaves, still clings to them even in a free country, and 
their motto is, Grasping, not giving. The daughter of the house 
maintains that the elemental barriers of nature, written in sex, have 
no virtue as against her wishes ; so that if she desires to enter into 
the lists with her brothers and their friends, and try conclusions 
with them as to which of them shall win the woolsack, she ought 
to be allowed ; but Molly the maid is the accursed of caste, and 
Molly the maid must content herself with her allotted portion of 
servitude and humility. The lady and her advocates thundering 
at the gates of the College of Physicians and at the doors of the 
Inns of Court, expect that the walls of Jericho are to fall down 
at the first blast of the trumpet, and that she is to be admitted 
M.D. and Q.C. for the mere demand ; but she is in no wise disposed 
to grant to her own sex of a grade below herself any recognition, any 
privilege not consecrated by ages of allowances—by long terms of 
conventional usage. She demands the woolsack if she can stuff as 
much law inside her curly head as is held necessary for its fit 
occupancy; but ask her to accept the lady dressmaker’ as her 
equal, the lady cook as in no wise degraded by her labour, and she 
will think herself insulted. She ought to be a clerk wherever 
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clerkships are to be had; a doctor, a chemist, or any other of the 
professions usually assigned to men; with kudos to herself, and no 
degradation of her work; but the ordinary work of women is 
anathema maranatha from the point of view of equality. 

How it comes about that writing invoices and formal letters 
‘as per advice ’ constitutes honourable work, while devising beauti- 
ful dress is degrading—that meddling with evil-smelling drugs is an 
occupation fit for a gentlewoman, but preparing exquisite food 
is one which precludes the very idea of gentlehood—no one has yet 
been found to explain. It is one of those odd inconsistencies in rea- 
soning which we must leave to the shriekers and their advocates to 
make clear. ‘To us it seems that the truest and most natural work 
of woman is also the most beautiful; and that she could if she 
would make it both personally lucrative and socially honourable. 
It is as absolutely necessary that certain household things should 
be done, and well done, as that we should have masters for our 
schools and police for our streets—certain things, that is, belong- 
ing to the feminine division of the world’s work. Cookery is one 
of these things; housekeeping is another; needlework a third. 
All the world lately went to see the art-needlework at South 
Kensington, and all the world gaped and glorified itself, and said 
how beautiful it was, and just the right kind of thing for ladies! 
The very women who despise the art of dressmaking—the art of 
beautiful attire for the person—praised the deftness of hand 
which embroidered peacocks and poppies for the adornment of the 
room; in which latter half of the clause they were eminently 
right, and the Society of which this beautiful work is the visible 
outcome deserves the fullest gratitude of the generation. But 
where would our art-needlework have been for the mass of 
women workers if a few great ladies had not taken it up and lent 
it the lustre of their names te make it fashionable? Such kinds 
of art-needlework as we have had hitherto—-Berlin work, bead- 
work, embroidery, and the like—though capable of infinite im- 
provement, have all been left, as paying work, to shopkeepers who 
are not ladies because they are shopkeepers, whatever they may 
be as women, and are in the same social index expurgatorius as 
the dressmakers and milliners. Now that it has been seen that 
real ladies, ladies with historic names, a dozen quarterings, and 
blood of the bluest, can really work peacocks and poppies, and be 
paid for what they do without the smallest derogation of dignity, 
perhaps other real ladies to whom money is a necessity may 
do the same as a confessed profession, and even take to lingerie 
and millinery; finding that these purely feminine occupations 
may be made sufficing and beautiful methods of gaining a living, 
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to be pursued without loss of self-respect or of caste. It would 
be better than leaving their own things to lower hands while 
striving to compass the things of men; which when they had 
they would surely not improve. 

So, is it more womanly for a woman to be a nurse than a 
doctor; though apparently, to judge by what we see, the one 
office is held below the dignity of ladyhood when undertaken in 
any other manner than as a quasi-religious exercise, while the 
other entitles the person to be considered a heroine in that she has 
conquered natural instinct and feminine delicacy, and has gone 
through her course with as much ease and content as a man. No 
lady can be a paid nurse on her own account without absolute 
loss of caste ; though she may be a hospital nurse as a Sister with- 
out any such loss at all. So, no lady can be a domestic helper, 
however much a lady and however great her help, and expect to 
be considered a gentlewoman in any respect. But she may take 
lessons in cooking at South Kensington for her own pleasure; 
only she must not turn her knowledge to account and make 
money by it. This isthe way with women, and always has been. 
What they can do they despise, and let drop through the meshes 
of their gentility to lower levels; what they cannot do they desire— 
but when they have attained it, no matter what it may be, they 
will gradually relinquish it to lower hands, and set against it the 
seal of ‘ unladylike ’ as a barrier impossible to be passed. 

We said that women have a beautiful place in the world, en- 
nobling and delightful if they would but think so; and this place 
is to be found emphatically in the home life and in all that pertains 
to social arrangements. In the rough and tumble of politics, of 
professional life, already overcrowded with men—they are no- 
where, and rightfully nowhere; but in the arts which beautify 
and dignify human life they are and ought to be supreme. She 
who could succeed best where impudence is the best trumpeter, 
and chicanery the cleverest. squire, is not a woman to whom we 
should care to see confided the responsibility of moulding the 
next generation. Stumping the country as advocates for doubtful 
questions; lecturing on things that they do not understand and 
whereon their opinions have neither force nor value; attempting 
the professions hitherto reserved for men by the natural appor- 
tionment of sex ; abandoning home for the arena, and love for the 
fight—this is not woman’s work nor woman’s place ; but the sweet- 
nesses of home life, love of the husband and the children, care to 
keep society pure and the moral tone of men wholesome and ele- 
vated, surrounding their natural work with dignity, making their 
natural duties noble—this is woman’s work, this is woman’s place. 
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This sudden revolt against the home duties and unselfish 
virtues, the modesties and affections, which formerly distinguished 
women, is an odd study. This frantic desire for masculine inde- 
pendence and notoriety must have a meaning, if we could but find 
it. Is it an unconscious check to population? so that a certain 

rtion of our women are instinctively throwing themselves 
off from the main current of life, impelled thereto by a law of 
which they themselves do not understand the full significance ? 
In which case, will those who remain true to the old instincts be 
ranked as more animal than their hybrid sisters, or more human ? 
And these hybrids themselves, what will they become? Emotional 
as women are by nature and as the very result of their organiza- 
tion, will the third sex carry into their professional work, their 
political life, the fancies and exaggerations, the loves and the fears, 
the hysterical excitement, the baseless despair, the irrational 
hopes, which usually dominate the lives of women? So far as 
things have gone yet, women have modified or heightened the 
action of men rather than themselves set the measure by which 
history and humanity have been governed; but when the national 
councils are directly controlled by women, it will be curious to 
watch the working of the system, and to note how far sentiment 
and how far passion will have the upper hand, and whether the 
sweeter strain of the unpractical saint, or the instinctive violence of 
the Mznad, will be the stronger. Women have the two possi- 
bilities, as the world has already seen. Their gentler prayers have 
softened the hard terms of conquerors and brought mercy to the 
councils of the cruel; and their passionate cries for vengeance 
have roused the blood of men to fever heat, and from honourable 
foes transformed them into bloodthirsty fiends. Even now the 
opinions of women influence men in more than one questionable 
direction; and honourable names and masculine minds are 
dragged by them into hysterical associations where everything is 
represented but common sense and the more workable principles 
of action. If such things have been done in the green tree of in- 
direct, influence, what will be done in the dry of direct command, 
and when the monstrous regimen of women will be law under 
which we all shall live? By the look of things this question will 
answer itself before many years have passed ; and for good or evil 
the preponderating influence of women will come to be recognised 
as the chief factor in the great sum of mental forces. 

Yet surely their influence is strong enough as things are, 
without their direct invasion of the political platform. As wives 
and mothers, as sisters, friends, and the first woman whom the 
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which is yielded to voluntarily, and not resented by even the 
most arbitrary—who loves. Without love, we grant it, there ig 
not muck influence on either side. But when women are no longer 
women but hybrids, we doubt greatly if obtaining their rights wil] 
carry love along with them, and if they will not iose on the one 
side more precious things than they will gain on the other. 

Nowhere, where women rule, do things go well; neither, where 
they are kept in slavery and undue subjection. Among the work- 
ing classes, the women at times rule the men with a heavy hand, 
and shrewishness fills the public-houses as much as slatternliness, 
I have myself known instances where the wife has had her own in- 
dustry separate from the husband’s, and where he has given her 
board-money for himself; and in all these cases I have known the 
wife both grudge and filch from the food which she had to allow the 
husband, and hold herself worthy of pity and compassion in that 
she had to cook for him when she herself would have made up 
with bread and tea, and passionately abuse him for his sensuality, 
in that he demanded to be more richly nourished than herself. 
And what we see in the working classes where the mistress is the 
best’. man, we see in the houses of the better-educated where the 
wife has the money settled on herself, and where she has the 
stronger will, or holds the theory that women are the cream of 
creation—men only the skim-milk ; and that the cream, by virtue 
of its own laws, rises to the top-—and stays there. 

All this, however, does not touch the question of certain wrongs 
from which women suffer ; wrongs relating to their property as wives, 
and to their rights by nature as mothers ; wrongs for which there 
is no excuse and no righteous reason. Nor does it deny their need 
fur good, paying, honourable work; nor for a deeper and better 
system of education. It only puts in a plea for the recognition of 
differences, and for the greater beauty to be found in a manner of 
life and methods of labour more in accordance with the moral 
and physical conditions of sex than we find allowed by the Woman's 
Rights’ women. In the rough scramble for place and power with 
man they will either be worsted or unsexed ; but in perfecting their 
own lives they will remain what they are —women confessedly 
weaker and different from, but not less noble than, men—women to 
whom belong the sacred modesties, the sweet affections, the purer 
virtues of life and home—women to whom are confided the most 
precious things of life—the love of men, the care of children, the 
moral governance of society. This craze of unsexed manliness is 
a false move: we can only hope that it will pass before it has done 
much vital damage; though assuredly it has done damage enough 
already! In substituting excitement for duty; individualism for 
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love ; freedom from natural restraint for the lovely unselfishness of 
maternity ; personal ambition for wifely devotion ; it has cut at the 
root of all the charms and virtues of womanhood. And, but that 
nature is strong and the wholesome activities of instinct not easily 
destroyed, we should look with fear and dread to the future woman as 
toa being owning neither allegiance nordevotion—a being who will 
know neither how to love nor how to blush—whose personal desires 
will be her sole rules of conduct—and to whom the gentler virtues 
and lovelier charities of her sex will be signs of its weakness and 
symbols of its degradation. But, God be thanked, the race of true 
women—women pure womanly throughout—has not died out from 
among us; and we may live in hopes that the hybrids will be over- 
powered and ultimately improved out of existence altogether, by 
the application of the scientific principle of the non-survival of the 
useless and unfit. 





GAhat Chaneed bp the Aill-Atream. 


Sue was chill, and I was hot, 
Water white for the moon’s shewing, 
Slow his sneer but swift my shot, 
Fast the stream of fate is flowing ; 
Many lovers came, God wot ! 
And this had grace, and that had not, 
Hunchback Rudolph’s gain was—what ! 
Guerdon of grass on grave growing. 


Nuremberg with battled towers, 
Stone-cold is the mill-stream flowing, 
Watched the swards of sleeping flowers, 
Rosemary and rue are blowing ; 
What is this that glides and glowers 
With snooded brow—or sun or showers— 
By my couch that creeps and cowers ; 
Mary! keep me from its knowing! 


Oh, the wind could blow full lightly, 
Quiet tale the mill-stream telling, 
Sails stayed where they rested nightly, 
Why with life were business melling ? 
And at times the moon shone brightly, 
And my hands were gripping tightly 
What had left that load unsightly— 
Red dew from the earth up-welling ! 


Anna, Anna! where thy light, 
Gules across the argent field, 
Glimmered dut upon the night, 
Is the darkness any shield ? 
Where the beads dropped free and light 
Through thy fingers, in that night 
Heardst thou sob of ruined sprite ? 
Good St. Martin be our shield 
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Underneath the mill we stood, 
Water grey for the cloud’s fleeting, 
Her red ribbon in his hood, 
Red in lips and heart are beating ; 
And in that wild angered mood 
I was sport for Satan’s brood— 
Sang the shot, and sprang the blood, 
Fiends or angels spake his greeting! 


I was hot and she was chill, 

Water white for the soul’s clearing, 
Out, alas! I wept my fill, 

But the end is surely nearing, 
And the green steps of the hill 
That lies upward from the mill, 
And the rushing of the rill, 

Are for mind and body’s cheering. 

B. MONTGOMERIE RANKING. 





William Blake. 


BY J. COMYNS CARR. 


Ir is just sixty-seven years ago, and close upon this time of the 
year, that the first exhibition of the works of William Blake was 
opened to the London public. The painter, then upwards of fifty 
years of age, was living with his brother James Blake at the corner 
of Broad Street, Golden Square, and in the rooms above his 
brother’s shop he arranged for view sixteen examples of his work, 
boldly inviting the public to come and judge of his talent. But 
the public were for the most part indifferent to the appeal, and the 
exhibition failed. In this, indeed, there is no cause for wonder. 
Blake’s deep and incurable ignorance of the world and its ways, 
supplies a sufficient reason for the little recognition that he 
gained from the world. Though he never lacked the will to assert 
strongly what he believed to be his own great powers in art, he 
nearly always missed the right means of securing a hearing. 
Gentle in nature, but not docile in temper, he was apt to be violent 
and was sure to be imprudent in the expression of convictions 
deeply and firmly held; and yet, though he did not measure his 
terms when he had an error to denounce, he never possessed that 
particular kind of combative power, so eminently possessed by 
Haydon, for example, which serves in itself as a source of attrac- 
tion. But although we can well understand why Blake’s exhibition 
in Broad Street should have failed, it remains surprising that 
during the years that have elapsed, no effort should have been 
made to bring his designs together. In the brief history of modern 
English art there is no more remarkable figure than his. If he 
produced no single work that is perfect in itself, at least there is 
nothing from his hand that is not deeply suggestive of the great 
problems with which art has to deal. All that he does touches 
the very essence of pictorial invention and awakens a new and pro- 
found consideration of the highest laws that control the artist in 
his work. No Englishman had ever before so powerfully and 
persistently asserted the place of high imagination in pictorial 
design, and it may be said further that no one better appreciated 
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the great and enduring distinctions between the language of art 
and’ of literature, or more completely understood the means by 
which the vague and abstract images of the one are to be translated 
into the fixed and certain outlines of the other. These reasons 
are in themselves sufficient to render Blake a most fascinating sub- 
ject of study to the critic and student of art, and it is certainly 
surprising that it should have been left to the generous effort of 
the Burlington Club, in the present year, to collect for the first 
time the designs of a man who holds a unique place in the history 
of English art. 

I have referred to this earlier exhibition organized by Blake 
himself, because the famous descriptive catalogue which he then 
put forward by way of commentary to his designs, contains a very 
forcible statement of his artistic faith. It is best, where it is 
possible, to let a man speak for himself, and although Blake’s 
utterances often want coherence, and not uncommonly stand in 
need of interpretation, they contain much that may help us to a 
true understanding of his position. But before examining the 
contents of the Descriptive Catalogue it may be well to touch 
briefly upon some of the chief facts of the artist’s earlier career. 
In the year 1809, when Blake opened his exhibition and issued his 
catalogue, he was by no means entirely unknown. The words 
‘pictor ignotus ’ which Mr. Gilchrist attached to the title page of 
his biography are apt to convey and to perpetuate a false impres- 
sion and to imply that he never at any time, nor from any in- 
fluential body of men, received the praise due to his genius. In 
the stricter significance of the term this no doubt is true. To 
the end of his life he certainly remained but little known as a 
painter, nor need the neglect of the world be attributed to any 
other cause than the limited range of his own powers in the use 
of colour. Mr. Scott, in his introduction to the Catalogue of the 
Burlington Club, justly observes that ‘ it is in vain to consider Blake 
as a master in the use of the palette, though he had a lovely sense 
of colour. These words deserve to be remembered. Why it was 
that with this lovely sense of colour, and with an industry that 
was equal to every endeavour, he never became in any full sense 
of the word a painter, I shall presently try to consider, but for the 
moment it is enough to remark that no one who has studied his 
works as they are now collectively displayed, would be disposed to 
dispute Mr. Scott’s conclusion. As a painter therefore it is true 
that Blake was obscure. He had joined the schools of the newly 
formed Royal Academy in the year 1778, and had subsequently 
contributed some five times to the Academy exhibition; on the 
last occasion in the year 1808, when he sent the beautiful invention 
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of Jacob’s Dream, now to be seen in the Burlington Club. His 
contributions were usually hung in the drawing and miniature 
rooms, and were obviously not seriously regarded by the Academi- 
cians as the works of a painter. It is, however, by no means true 
that Blake’s gifts of design had remained entirely unappreciated. 
In the year 1796 he had been employed by Edwards, of New Bond 
Street, to execute a series of illustrations to Young's ‘ Night 
Thoughts,’ and in the preface to the publication, conjectured to have 
been written by Fuseli, Blake’s genius as an inventor is liberally 
recognized. And again, in 1805, when he had executed a series of 
designs to Blair’s ‘ Grave,’ the artist’s portrait was set as a frontis- 
piece to the volume containing them, and the members of the 
Royal Academy bore their testimony to the grandeur of the in- 
ventions. Fuseli again introduces Blake to the public, and this 
time with ample terms of praise, and we know that the first edition 
of the work secured upwards of six hundred subscribers ; while, as a 
result of the publication of these designs, we find Blake in the year 
1807 engaged on a drawing of the ‘ Last Judgment ’ commissioned 
by the Countess of Egremont. 

Thus in 1809 Blake’s reputation was so far established as to 
give him a fair right to appeal to the public on his own behalf. 
The opening of his exhibition at a time when his name had just 
been made widely known by a highly successful publication, was 
no mere piece of eccentric folly; and although Blake, with his 
essential unworldliness, would be sure to carry out the scheme in 
the most ineffective manner, there is no reason for regarding it 
as the wayward enterprise of an obscure and unknown artist. At 
any rate it may be said that at no time before had he reached so 
near to popularity, nor was there any subsequent period of his life 
when his reputation stood so high. Thus the moment is spécially 
favourable for learning from Blake himself what were his views 
in Art, and in what he felt himself to be most clearly antagonistic 
to the prevailing ideas of his time. It is probable that the 
exhibition itself was the immediate result of a recent quarrel with 
Stothard and the publisher Cromek. Blake felt himself to be 
deeply aggrieved by the rejection of his large designs in illustra- 
tion of Chaucer’s ‘ Canterbury Pilgrims,’ and the exhibition was 
in fact an attempt to appeal from what he believed to be an 
ignorant prejudice on the part of a few, to the more liberal judg- 
ment of the public. This fact must be borne in mind, because 
the soreness of his own personal feeling has undoubtedly imported 
a combative element into the statement of his views as set forth 
in the catalogue. All that he has to say of himself, or of his 
rivals, is thrown into the extremest form, and, forgetting that his 
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avowed object was to conciliate the attention of a public ignorant 
of private quarrels among artists, he seizes the occasion to expound 
his own view by a constant, and by no means measured, reference 
to what he believes to be the fallacies of others. But here again 
is another consideration that adds significance to the utterances 
of the catalogue. He had never shrunk at any time from ex- 
pressing his opinions about his art, but now he felt that his ideas 
and the embodiment he had been able to give them were on their 
trial, and he therefore states with a peculiar distinctness and 
emphasis all the thoughts that have been maturing themselves 
during fifty years. It cannot be but that this confession of faith, 
if we understand it rightly, must help us to understand the 
qualities of his design, and to appreciate what there is of beauty 
in his work. 

One of the chief contentions of Blake, stated in this catalogue 
and elsewhere, concerns the right and power of plastic Art to 
follow the imagination in its most sublime flights of vision. 
Under a tempera painting of the Bard from Gray, which may 
now be seen on the walls of the Burlington Club, he quotes some 
of the verses of the poet, and then adds this comment of his 
own :— 

‘Weaving the winding sheet of Edward’s race, by means of 
sounds of spiritual music and its accompanying expressions of 
articulate speech, is a bold and daring and most masterly concep- 
tion, that the public have embraced and approved with avidity. 
Poetry consists in these conceptions; and shall painting be con- 
fined to the sordid drudgery of fac-simile representations of 
merely mortal and perishing substances, and not be, as poetry and 
music are, elevated into its own proper sphere of invention and 
visionary conception? No, it shall not be so! Painting, as well 
as poetry and music, exults in immortal thoughts.’ 

These sentences express the constant aspiration of Blake’s art. 
To raise design to the ideal level of poetry and music was the desire 
of all his life. So wide to him were the possibilities of plastic ex- 
pression, so quick the sense which brought for every great thought 
its corresponding image, that he could not understand the law or the 
eustom which had excluded the higher imagination from the 
realm of the artist. And yet it is a fact altogether indisputable, 
that English painting was then, and still continues, far below the 
imaginative level of English literature. To literature it has 
always been permitted to attempt the highest triumphs, and the 
writer has not been thought mad who has chosen in the research 
of beauty to leave the world of common things and to desert the 
portraiture of manners. But in English art it is not so. The 
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standard here has always been lower, and the artist has seldom 
ventured at all, and has always ventured at his peril, to trust like 
the poet to the strength of his invention. It would take too long 
to enter upon a consideration of all the causes that have led 
to this result. But the fact remains that since the Reformation 
art in England has held only a subordinate place in the history 
of the imagination, and has never from the first attempted to 
mirror to men’s eyes the great new world of beauty and passion 
that the ruin of the old order of things set free. All the force of 
the English renaissance seems to have found its way into English 
literature. Imaginative art was left to perish with the system 
that had given it birth and encouraged its earliest efforts. In 
the new birth it had no part. It was not rightly prepared or 
adequately equipped to take over and shape to its own uses the 
vast inheritance of the modern spirit, and the time was already 
too late to gain from the art of other nations the support and 
example that might have armed the English artist for so great a 
labour. The splendid vision of the Elizabethan poetry, with its 
rich outlook over the great problems of life, and its deep penetra- 
tion of the secrets of human beauty, found no help or fellowship 
in the realm of painting. The painter had neither the means nor 
the ambition to fathom these things. He was riot even sensible 
of the greater triumphs that were possible to his craft, and was 
deeply ignorant of the means by which they might be secured; 
and thus placed at the mercy of any external influence, English 
painting was content to follow the lead of a long line of foreign 
portrait painters, whose precepts were at last naturalized and 
carried to perfection in the brilliant achievements of Reynolds and 
Gainsborough. But before these men had appeared, there was one 
Englishman who had ventured to make of his art a means of 
intellectual expression. It is by a curious coincidence that Blake 
should have engraved one of Hogarth’s designs. These two men 
stood at the very opposite poles of the ideal world : their ambitions 
and their resources were as different as it is possible to conceive. 
Hogarth, a master in the use of the brush, was in close and 
immediate sympathy with the life of his time: Blake, always an 
imperfect painter, was only inspired by the shapes of a distant 
world of vision. And yet these two men were deeply allied in 
this, that they both sought by all the means in their power and 
by methods that owed little to tradition, to bring their art into 
new correspondence with the world of intellectual ideas. The first, 
as a realist and a satirist, drove home, with a force that even the 
literature of his century can only equal, a fierce denunciation of 
human vice and folly ; and he did this, it must always be remem- 
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bered, with an unfailing sense of what was due to his own art. 
The more Hogarth is studied in these days, the more clearly does 
it appear that he was before all things a painter. His power in 
the use of colour, his delicacy and refinement in the management 
of tone, were not inferior to what can be shown either by Reynolds 
or Gainsborough; and yet, without neglecting or violating the 
requirements and the laws of painting, he managed to restore, or 
perhaps it should be said to create, that alliance with the move- 
ment of ideas without which art has never risen to any adequate 
representation of human life. For this, too, Blake strove with all 
his strength, but he chose for the material of his invention, not 
the creatures of artificial existence, costumed and mannered and 
beset. with triviality and folly, but the ideal figures of an abstract 
world, through whom he sought to shape and image and bring 
near to men’s sight the most distant beauties of the imagination. 
This is what he means when he declares, in the words affixed to 
his picture of the Bard, that painting, as well as poetry and music, 
exults in immortal thoughts, and it is this ambition which he has 
in mind when he asks if ‘ painting is to be confined to the sordid 
drudgery of facsimile representations of merely mortal and perish- 
ing substances, and not be, as poetry and music are, elevated into 
its own proper sphere of invention and visionary conception ?’ 
And then, lest it should seem that he sought to pursue some 
intangible phantom of the brain, without form or shape for art to 
render, he adds, ‘a spirit or a vision are not, as the modern 
philosophy supposes, a cloudy vapour or a nothing; they are 
organised and minutely articulated, beyond all that the mortal 
and perishing nature can produce. He who does not imagine 
in stronger and better lineaments, and in stronger and better 
light, than his perishing mortal eye can see, does not imagine at 
all.’ 

With these cardinal points in Blake’s creed in our minds, we 
may understand and appreciate the most remarkable qualities of 
his art. In all his designs, nothing is more immediately observ- 
able than the definiteness and extreme precision of his method, 
the unflinching determination of his lines. Nothing is uncertainly 
seen or falteringly expressed. However lofty the theme, however 
remote from human experience the image that he seeks, his ima- 
gination is never tempted to surrender, or to leave even the last 
word untold. In this sense no works that were ever produced 
are more perfectly finished than his—none, that is to say, contain a 
more complete and exhaustive utterance of the thoughts that have 
inspired them. ‘This fact deserves to be noted, because the ob- 
seurity of Blake is a charge commonly repeated; and if the man 
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be considered in his double capacity of poet and painter, the 
charge has unquestionable foundation. Not even the earliest 
writings of Blake are free from obscurity, and the latest are 
scarcely intelligible ; and yet, while he was producing those dark 
poetic riddles called the ‘ Prophetic Books,’ he was also producing 
designs the essential attribute of which is a clear and precise 
expression. This apparent contradiction in the exercise of his 
double faculty suggests one of the most interesting problems that 
criticism can take heed of. Blake himself was never tired of 
asserting the need of clear and intelligible expression, and his 
gravest charge against the work of other men is, that they blot 
and blur and confuse their inventions by dark and cloudy colour. 
In this he was entirely sincere. Anyone who has studied the 
exhibition of his works will admit that he did not tolerate inde- 
finiteness or obscurity ; sometimes, where he fails most, the failure 
indeed comes, not from a want, but from an excess of simplicity, 
and we are apt to feel, in the presence of some of his most sublime 
inventions,that a mode of treatment so intimate and familiar springs 
from the trusting vision of a child rather than from the serious 
imagination of aman. The secret of this apparent inconsistency 
is to be found, I think, in a distinction that has already been 
briefly noted. It has been said that, although Blake strove to 
raise art to the ideal level of poetry, he was not forgetful of the 
particular conditions that control the artist, and that he was never 
tempted to leave the images of the one as vague as those of the 
other. It would be more correct to say that in Blake’s nature the 
artistic sense was morbidly developed. It was not merely that he 
was able to translate grand and sublime thoughts into the lan- 
guage appropriate to art, but that he scarcely possessed the power 
of apprehending them in any other way. The process was imme- 
diate and instantaneous; the thought struck itself into symbol at 
the first sudden and certain vision, and what to other men is the 
result of reflection, and'sometimes of long experiment, came to him 
almost unsought. Thus we have in Blake the most interesting, 
because the most extreme, expression of the essential art gift. 
When we say of a man that he possesses a genius for art, we do 
not mean merely that his imagination is strong or his love of 
beauty true, but that, by a faculty specially.his own, he is able to 
find for the things of vision a sensuous image; and within the 
strict limits of a craft that has only lines and colours for its sym- 
bols, he is able to fix such a graceful pattern as shall for ever keep 
imprisoned some great secret of beauty. This special faculty of 
the artist is, and must always be, as rare as imagination itself. 
It comes of a peculiar intensity of mental vision, joined to a deep 
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and familiar knowledge of the expressional resources of the things 
of the actual world. In England, where the special conditions of 
art and its resources are even yet only imperfectly mastered, 
where the painter is constantly striving, not merely to emulate the 
triumphs of the writer, but to steal his methods and to appropriate 
his language, even the value of this special gift is scarcely under- 
stood. The great majority of English painters have not possessed 
it; they have not known and have not felt how much their art 
was powerless to do, or how potent it could be made if rightly 
directed. Thus the work of Blake, which yields to none that has 
been produced in the freedom and audacity of its invention, and 
which yet always observes the laws that bind the artist, must be a 
constant wonder, and in some sense, too, an enduring example. 
‘Every class of artists,’ said Fuseli, in his introduction to Blair’s 
‘Grave, ‘in every stage of their progress or attainments, from the 
student to the finished master, and from the contriver of ornament 
to the painter of history, will find here materials of art and hints 
of improvement.’ 

But how was it, one may ask, that this power of imagery did 
not serve Blake in his poetry as well as in his painting? Why is it 
that, from the time he produced the ‘Songs of Innocence’ and the 
‘Songs of Experience,’ his poetic faculty gradually failed in co- 
herence, until at last his utterances became a chaos which even a 
brother poet with the best will and the highest power may not 
reduce to order? Mr. Swinburne’s attempted interpretation of the 
‘Prophetic Books’ is an effort’ of genius which those will best ap- 
preciate who have tried to become familiar with this part of 
Blake’s writings ; but even Mr. Swinburne would not claim to have 
reduced his author to coherence. And yet, during the period of 
the production of these works, and after, Blake executed designs of 
the utmost beauty and simplicity, finishing his career with the 
engravings to ‘ Job’ and to ‘ Dante,’ efforts that take rank among 
the highest and the simplest of his achievements. To this riddle 
which Blake’s life presents, it has seemed to many persons suffi- 
cient solution to say that he was mad. Mad he may have been, 
and it is perhaps better to admit that he was; but this short word, 
though it satisfies many minds, does not at all help to the under- 
standing of the problem of the artist’s life. To me, I confess, 
there is nearly always in Blake’s design a touch of that excessive 
simplicity which in a child we call childishness, and in a man the 
world will call insanity. His invention touches sublime things with 
so familiar a grasp, and invades the supernatural realm with a step 
so confident, sometimes so audacious, that the result does not 
always assure or convince us that he was aware of the long flight 
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between earth and heaven, and his trust is like that of a child 
who stretches out his hand to seize the stars. But, admitting g 
‘much, the problem still remains unsettled, why the one faculty 
that he possessed should have suffered so far in excess of the other— 
and to explain this, it is necessary to consider again what has been 
called the morbid development of the artistic gift. Being him. 
self both a poet and a painter, Blake presents the most forcible 
illustration that can be conceived both of the sympathy and the 
distinction of the two arts. To the poet who has to mould the 
intellectual material of language to the uses of beauty, the logical 
faculty is as indispensable as the imaginative gift. He may dwell 
upon the sensuous and figurative element in language ; but this 
sensuous element must subserve the logical, and the verse mus 
first satisfy the conditions of intellectual expression before it can 
find its way to delight the sense of music, or form, or colour. Ih 
Blake the logical faculty was from the first feeble, and grew 
gradually weaker as his brain became thronged with images that 
overpowered his resources. At the first, when the themes he chow 
were simple, his poetic means were sufficient ; but in later life, 
when he sought to enter into remote and difficult’ speculation, his 
feeble power of ranging ideas in their intellectual order utterly 
failed, and he was driven by the dominant influences of his nature 
to substitute a series of images for a logical sequence of idea, 
He endeavoured, in fact, to use words as though they were distind 
images endowed with sensuous form and colour. And, to thow 
who have tried to fathom the ‘ Prophetic Books,’ it will seem plain 
that to him they were so. His verse is a piece of elaborate sym 
bolism, to which he alone possessed the key; and for every worl 
that now stands as a puzzle to all readers, there existed in his 
brain a radiant image robed in lovely colour and fixed in dete- 
mined line. Hence we have in Blake the exact converse d 
the common failure of modern art. Instead of trying, as so may 
of our painters have done, to use the material of art as if it coull 
be moulded by the intellectual processes of language, ne strove to 
invade the realm of the poet with the instruments of painting, 
and to employ words as if they were fixed symbols, fair for the 
eye tosee. This, in truth, is the artistic faculty in a state d 
morbid development. And it was no wonder that, when th 
faculty gained supremacy in his mind, his essays as a poet shoul’ 
have became a chaos that is beyond human power to set in orde. 
But the failure of the poet did not touch the inventions of th 
artist. That overmastering inclination to apprehend and to & 
press ideas by images is the very life and essence of all pictorial 
design. By the potent help of such a gift, all the vague world d 
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vision is Made populous with living forms; the thought that the 
mind can scarcely grasp for its terror or sublimity is fixed in an 
image for the eye to see, so that even the splendid symbolism of 
Hebrew poetry takes form and colour ; and, ina picture of inexpres- 
sible beauty, we are able to realise whisk a sight it was * when the 
morning stars sang together and all the sons of God shouted for joy.’ 
-“Phese, in truth, are the scenes in which Blake’s’ invéntion 
stands alone. The series of splendid illustrations to the Book’ of 
Job were known before the exhibition of the Burlington Club was 
thought of; but in that exhibition are te be found many examples 
of equal sublimity that must be new even to the majority of those 
who have tried to know Blake well. Look, for instance, at that 
design of ‘ Jacob’s Ladder,’ exhibited by the artist in the Royal 
Academy of 1808. Most artists have been content to take the 
earthly figure as the chief feature of their composition, and have 
only timidly ventured some few steps up the steep path that leads 
to heaven. A flood of light, a few angel forms descending and 
near the ground—these, with the sleeping body of Jacob, have been 
enough to satisfy those who have attempted to present the miracle. 
But for Blake the heavens were opened, and it was the pathway 
through the skies that the Bible story brought most vividly to 
his eyes. The winding stair mounts through the blue vault of 
sky, that is lit with white stars until it reaches higher up to the 
golden effulgence of the throne, that is seen far away and yet 
distinct. And up and down this winding stair the angels are 
ascending and descending with no uncertain tread. Their forms 
are familiar, and yet lacking nothing of sublimity ; simple, and still 
divine; as though imaged by one who felt no surprise at the sight 
of this celestial vision, and whose sympathies were nevertheless 
fresh to enjoy its awful beauty. Sometimes, as in the painting of 
the Wise and Foolish Virgins, Blake touches a tragic note; but 
the tragedy in the painting, as in the parable, has something more 
and something less than human significance. Something more ; 
because to Blake this sublime symbol of human fate had a reality 
that it had not for others. It remained abstract ; but it also be- 
came intense and determined in its presentment, and took human 
shape without sinking into the place of merely human fortune. 
And something less than a picture of life all Blake’s work must 
be, because his imagination never penetrated the circumstances ot 
the actual world as it penetrated the world of vision. ‘ Blake’s 
originality,’ as Mr. Scott has aptly observed, ‘was guarded about 
by ignorance; his was the most childlike manhood we are ac- 
quainted with; he retained his morning freshness throughout his 
long day: with him it was as with Wordsworth’s ideal infancy, 
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which comes “ trailing clouds of glory ;” and neither the clouds 
nor the glory ever left him.’ This is profoundly true. Though 
he lived to a good old age, Blake never can be said to have lived 
in the world. He kept always on the spiritual side of the human 
confines, and he never understood that kind of passion which is 
complicated and enriched by the infinite trial of human circum- 
stance. This fact about Blake, associated with the excess of 
simplicity already remarked, imposed a distinct limitation upon 
his genius, while at the same time it granted to his invention an 
extraordinary freedom in realms where others must tread in- 
securely. Passion, emotion, character, he understood only in their 
most extreme and simple expression. Perfect innocence, as of 
angels and children ; and incommensurable evil, as of Satan and 
his angels; terror, like the ‘clustered woes,’ in his illustration 
to Young’s ‘ Night Thoughts,’ in the book belonging to Mr. Bain; 
or absolute peace and tranquillity, as in the vision of Job’s chil- 
dren singing around him: over all of these things his genius had 
command. But he had not that power, of which Michael Angelo 
may be taken as the supreme exponent, of stamping humanity 
itself with all its complex problems of character and fate, and 
making of a single human form an image of all the world. What 
Blake could do was to employ the forms of natural men and 
women to express the progress of supernatural drama. He never 
knew, and could not interpret, the great realities of life, nor had he 
any control of that kind of beauty which springs from the pressure 
of experience ; but once set his spirit free in another realm, and 
he will make the vision of it real and living, in a degree impos- 
sible even to the dreams of other men. It was no wonder if toa 
man so endowed the air should seem inhabited by spirits invisible 
and dumb to all the world but him. That he actually believed 
in the presence of these spirits and thought not merely that he 
had seen them, but that they had been there to see, is onlya 
proof that in him the faculty of vision reached the point of disease. 
It was by a morbid overwrought intensity of the imagination that 
Blake was led to such a belief, and at this point we may admit 
the madness that so many desire to assert of him; but the disease, 
it must also be said, was only the excess of a great quality in- 
finitely more rare than the insanity that went with it. 

For, if the excess of simplicity is morbid, simplicity itself is 
the very highest endowment of genius. The power which Blake 
possessed of inventing without the artifice and apparatus of 4 
feeble vision, of reducing the most sublime theme to familiar ex- 
pression without sacrificing its sublimity, is the noblest that art 
can claim, The secret of the grace of Greek art lies in this power 
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of exhibiting heroic character by means of the simplest and most 
unconscious movement, the avoidance of all that is rhetorical 
in gesture, the dependence upon all that is familiar and un- 
conscious. In the best of Blake’s works these qualities are 
supreme. There is a directness and sincerity in his choice of 
attitude which stamps conviction upon the result ; a neglect of all 
graces that come by seeking and elaboration, that shows that the 
inventor has worked without hindrance or hesitation. Even ina 
work like the ‘ Last Judgment’ all is precisely and confidently 
made out, and we have Blake’s own explanation of the significance 
of every group. Nothing could be fitter than his own description 
of the part of the design which presents the opening of a happy 
immortality. ‘Before the throne of Christ on the right hand, 
he says, ‘the just in humiliation and exultation rise through the 
air with their children and families. Some of them are bowing 
before the Book of Life, which is opened on clouds by two angels ; 
many groups arise in exultation; among them is a figure crowned 
with stars and the moon beneath her feet, with six infants 
around her,—she represents the Christian Church; green hills 
appear beneath, with the graves of the Blessed which are seen 
bursting with their births of immortality. Parents and children, 
wives and husbands, embrace and arise together.’ 

Hitherto I have touched rather upon the quality of Blake’s 
imagination than his technical resources ; but it will be interesting 
to consider for a moment his opinion upon different methods of 
art, and how far they affected his own practice. Here, again, the 
‘Descriptive Catalogue’ prepared for his exhibition in 1809 will 
help inquiry. Of all the works now displayed at the Burlington 
Club there is none more remarkable for power of lighting and 
depth of colour than the painting of ‘Satan calling up his Legions.’ 
This was exhibited by the artist in 1809, and is described by Blake 
himself as ‘having been painted at intervals for experiment on 
colour without any oily vehicle.’ ‘It is worth attention,’ he adds, 
‘not only on account of its composition, but of the great labour 
that has been bestowed on it: three or four times as much as would 
have finished a more perfect picture. The labour has destroyed 
the lineaments: it was with difficulty brought back again to a 
certain effect which it had at first when all the lineaments were 
perfect.’ And then he concludes with a general statement about 
this and others of his works which throws not a little light 
upon his difficulties as a painter, and partly explains his imperfect 
mastery of colour. ‘These pictures,’ he writes, ‘among numerous 
others, painted for experiment, were the result of temptation and 
perturbations labouring to destroy imaginative power by means 
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of that infernal machine called chiaro oscuro in the hands of 
Venetian and Flemish demons: whose enmity to the painter himself 
and to all artists who study in the Florentine and Roman schools, 
may bé removed by an exhibition and exposure of théir vile tricks, 
They cause that everything in art shall become a machine. They 
cause that the execution shall be all blocked up with brown 
shadows. They put the original artist in fear and doubt of his 
own original conception. The spirit of Titian’ was particularly 
active in raising doubts concerning the possibility of executing 
without a model ; and, when once he had raised the doubt, it be- 
came easy for him to snatch away the vision time after time.’ In 
another passage Blake says, ‘I have now discovered that without 
nature before the painter’s eye he can never produce anything 
in the walks of natural painting. Historical’ (by which he 
means imaginative) ‘art is one thing, and portrait is another. 
Happy would. the man be who could unite them!’ All these 
utterances have a very definite meaning and deserve the attention 
of any one who would understand Blake’s paintings. Little as at 
that time he could have seen of Italian art, his distinction between 
the schools of Venice and Florence is nevertheless true and pro- 
found. Venice, whatever the themes of its painters, is pre-eminently 
the school of portrait and not of imagination. It was in Venice 
that. art first found out the charm of skilful imitation, the beauty 
of. nature itself minutely and magically rendered. . Portrait, and 
landscape, which is the portraiture of nature, took the place of the 
religious ideal at Venice, just as human passion and the worship 
of the antique took the place of the religious ideal at Florence; 
and in one case abstract design, and in the other realistic colour, 
assumed supreme control. Now it happened that at the time 
when Blake was striving to restore imagination to its place in art, 
and to revive the practice of design, the example of Venice was in. 
the ascendant in England. Sir Joshua always professed the 
utmost reverence for Michael Angelo, but he gained his own power 
by the imitation of the Venetian models. Gainsborough, without any 
powerful influence from without, was a born naturalist of the same 
school, and showed both in portrait and in landscape the kind of 
execution which is based upon reality rather than imagination. 
Blake perceived clearly enough that this kind of execution, what- 
ever its merits, was altogether unfitted for the higher kind of 
invention to which he devoted himself. He perceived that the 
imitation of nature, as this was understood by the Venetians, and 
by the men of his own time who so nobly revived the Venetian 
tradition, only disturbed the expression of imaginative art. and 
destroyed its magic. The colouring of Venice, with its exquisite 
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distinctions of tone and its endless enjoyment of the most minute 
realities, cannot be fitly employed in the service of abstract design ; 
put Blake, who perceived this truth clearly, was not able to find 
out and perfect for himself another and more appropriate system. 
In his drawing, and even in his management of light and shade, he 
could take counsel from the works of the Italian engravers, which he 
had begun to collect from a boy ; but it is probable that he had no 
means of familiarising himself with the painting of the one school 
that is pre-eminent in the qualities of the imagination. 

If, without having seen any of Blake’s attempts in colour, one 
were asked, on the evidence of his drawing or engraving, what 
school he would follow, the answer most certainly would be—the 
school of Florence. The early Florentine painters, had he known 
their works, would have supplied him with a model in which ab- 
stract design and lovely colour were blended. They would have 
shown him that, without attempting the naturalism of Venice, it 
was still possible for the painter to enrich his work with splendid 
hues, wrought out by a system of precise and solid execution. As 
it was, Blake never was able to conquer the difficulty. He re- 
mained to the last’ possessing, as Mr. Scott has observed, ‘a lovely 
sense of colour,’ but without the knowledge that could alone have 
given it a full expression. The examples that were offered to him 
in the art of his time only irritated without helping him, and 
there was no one able to point the way to a practice more in sym- 
pathy with his aims. Thus Blake remains, in this sense at least, 
the ‘pictor ignotus’ that his biographer has styled him. In the 
choice of colour his imagination guided him aright, but in the 
use of colour he never became in the full sense a painter. Here 
his work seldom passes beyond a grand suggestiveness or the re- 
cord of a beautiful instinct in the selection of harmonious tints ; 
but it is not to be thought, because he failed himself, that his 
principles on this point were false or foolish. He was certainly 
right in the belief that realistic colouring was unfit for the pur- 
poses of his design; and it is no wonder that, standing alone amid 
the painters of his day, he was unable to work out for himself a 
better method. 











Acotching a Anake. 


BY STEPHEN J. MAC KENNA. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


‘ WELL, but who was it, Jack ?’ asked I rather pettishly ; for I did 
not believe in Murdell’s wild Indian stories one bit, and was 
inclined to regard Hemeralophia and Nyctalopia as fancies of a 
sun-struck brain. 

‘It was Kenton—Dr. Kenton—of the old Company’s Service; 
a deuced clever fellow. He expected to recover, but he never did, 
and the only enjoyment of his latter years was in going from doctor 
to doctor about his case, and setting the whole profession at logger- 
heads. You never saw such a row as he raised in private and in 
the medical prints. For, while one set said he was curable, and 
that the faculty—or disease, I suppose I ought to say—of 
being blind in the light and able to see in the dark was well 
known from the days of Hippocrates down; the other lot declared 
that both Hemeralophia (day-blindness) and Nyctalopia (night- 
blindness) were almost mythical, and that Kenton was a half-crazed 
impostor.’ 

‘Hem!’ grunted I, with all the delight of satisfied cynicism ; 
‘I think my belief would incline towards the latter party.” - 

‘Would it, by Jove? Then you are wrong,’ broke in Murdell 
in a temper; ‘I knew him well, and saw such proofs of his strange 
blind-sight in a most curious family case, that no power on earth 
could shake my faith. I wrote all the circumstances down just as 
they occurred at the time; and if you will take the trouble to read 
my notes I am certain you will be convinced. The three who 
alone could be hurt are dead, and you may tell the story where and 
when you like.’ 

Murdell rose and banged out of the club, and the next day his 
servant brought me down a roll of manuscript. I need hardly say 
I read it with avidity; but I did not expect to be convinced, as I 
really was; and my only object in placing (with Major Murdell’s 
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full consent) the narrative before the public is that an interesting 
scientitic phenomenon may be fully discussed. 

The Major’s manuscript is printed just as I received it, and I 
am not responsible either for its theories or its language. 


Cuapter I. 


THE LADY AND THE SCOUNDREL. 


I nap pulled down ina light boat from Monmouth, and, on arriv- 
ing opposite the little hamlet of Tintern, discharged ny boatman, 
shouldered my portmanteau, and made my way up to the Beaufort 
Arms. After a cosy dinner and a prime bottle of claret I lit my 
cheroot, and stepped out into the warm autumn night, to enjoy a 
ramble to the ruins of the glorious Abbey lying at my feet and 
washed by the lapping waters of the gently flowing Wye. In the 
crumbling wall of the ancient fane I easily found a breach, over 
which I scrambled, and was enjoying a quiet study of thelights and 
shades of the delicate architecture, when, to my great annoyance, 
I heard voices on my left, and almost directly two figures came 
out into the silvery moonbeams. One was a fine soldier-like man, 
leaning on the arm of the other, who wore the turban and dress 
of a Mussulmanee body-servant. 

They rapidly exchanged words in Hindustani; so, to avoid un- 
pleasantness, I crossed to their side of the nave, and informed the 
Englishman that I understood the language. He seemed startled 
when he heard my voice, and I in turn was surprised to find that 
his general appearance—he kept his eyes studiously fixed on the 
ground—was perfectly familiar to me. 

‘Surely,’ said I, ‘it-is Kenton? Don’t you remember me at 
Delhi in 183—? Murdell, of the Dzoulgar Horse.’ 

‘Murdell! Ofcourse I do. By Jove, how glad I am to meet 
you!’ And he shook me warmly by the hand. ‘ Meet you, he 
went on, ‘for I cannot see you; but, of course, you heard of my 
misfortune ?’ 

‘Misfortune! No. What do you mean ?’ 

‘IT am blind, answered Kenton in a low, sad voice; ‘lost my 
sight exploring in the Snowy Range of the Himalayas after you 
left. Well, well, I must be resigned. But are you staying here, 
Murdell ?’ 

‘Yes; rowed down from Monmouth this evening, and am at 
the Beaufort.’ 

‘I'm there also. Let us go up. It is getting chilly, and— 

He broke off, and asked Abdoola, as he called his servant, a 
question, in some hill-dialect I did not understand. The latter 
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signified assent ; and, as the moon had just gone in, and there was 
no more for me to see, I agreed, and we made our way towards the 
hotel, Kenton walking quite easily up the rugged, stony path, 
trusting little, as it seemed to me, to the guiding arm of the 
Mussulman. 

Stanley Kenton and I had been constant comrades in many a 
wild campaign against the frontier tribes of northern India; but 
the inevitable changes of regiments and quarters had of late years 
separated us, and for many a long day I had heard nothing of him, 
and he had quite passed from my mind. So we sat late into the 
soft September night, over some brandy and manillas of the true 
brand, chatting away of old times and bygone events, and framing 
plans for future meetings in London, to which we were both 
proceeding the next day, until Abdoola entered with bed-room 
candles (hitherto we had been sitting in total darkness, as 
Kenton declared he felt the light), and marshalled us off to our 
chambers. 

Once in London, we renewed all our former intimacy by degrees, 
and at length hecame so friendly that hardly a week passed that did 
not find me crossing from my snuggery near the Regent’s Park, to 
the comfortable little house in Bayswater, where Kenton, Abdoola, 
and the dirtiest and drunkennest of charwomen kept garrison. On 
one visit I unexpectedly found a dark, commanding, passionate- 
looking girl with Kenton, whom he introduced to me as his only 
sister ; and on many subsequent visits I had the good fortune to 
meet her, until in time her very cold and distant manner towards 
me softened down, and we became good friends. 

Louise Kenton was about six-and-twenty, and was a beauty. 
Her face was very fine—of a rich brown complexion, that flushed at 
times of excitement into a darkrusset tint, such as we sometimes 
see in the clouds when the sun is setting angrily—and was encircled 
with a gleamy flow of black ripply hair, arranged in the mode we so 
much admire in the ancient statues of the splendid women of Greece. 
The full forehead came down almost straight to where the delicate 
classical nose sprang, almost overhanging indeed the lower part of 
the face, where the Cupid-bow-shaped lips concealed and yet dis- 
played a row of perfect teeth. The chin was full and determined, 
and its nether line was drawn in direct to the throat, which sunk in 
well-defined lines into the rich black dress—the favourite cos- 
tume of Miss Kenton. The wondrous eyes are far beyond my powers 
of description; I can only say I never saw such before, and dare 
not hope ever again to see their like. 

Strong passion had left its mark on the magnificent face, and in 
addition there was a half sad expression, showing that some deep 
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sorrow was ever present to lend a melancholy charm to the thought- 
ful countenance. Proud she was, but with an evident scorn of her 
own pride that hindered it from offending; distant and cold to 
strangers, but warm, impulsive, and loving to her friends; free and 
open as the day on those little personal matters about which her sex 
is most reserved, but close and repelling concerning the more 
tender objects of a woman’s life; to me she was a sealed mystery 
before she came to know that i was a married man, when she 
thawed, as it were, in her manner, and I gradually became aware 
that there existed some bar to future happiness, some concealing 
of a sad story, some killing secret, that pressed upon her heavily 
and burdened her glorious young life to the very earth. 

Strange, she did not live with her brother, but with an aged 
aunt somewhere north of the Regent’s Park ; and on my remarking 
on the fact one day to Kenton his face assumed a troubled look (with 
which of late it had been too familiar) and muttered something about 
its being better that he and Louise should be as little together as 
possible—at least for the present. ? 

One bleak raw February night I rang the bell, but must have 
forgotten to knock, for while waiting admittance I heard Miss 
Kenton’s voice from within—loud and fierce in tone, but broken at 
times as though she sobbed. At length Abdoola opened the hall- 
door. From the adjacent parlour came a wild, passionate cry, and— 
‘Oh, how I hate and dread and loathe him, Stanley! would to heaven 
he were dead!’ Before I knew what he was about, Abdoola had 
opened the parlour-door and ushered me in. 

Miss Kenton stood at her full height next the mantelpiece, her 
glorious hair all down, and her face, deadly pale, shone like the moon 
from out a mass of thunder-clouds. She glared at me for a moment 
like a tigress; then, pushing her inky locks back, came over, took 
my hand, and said faintly—trying to smile: 

‘ Excuse me, Captain Murdell, but I am not well—we have had 
some trouble ; Stanley will entertain you for a moment ;’ and passed 
out of the room. 

‘I beg pardon, I am sure, Kenton,’ said I; ‘ but Abdoola pushed 
me in without warning.’ 

‘Oh, never mind, my dear fellow; only Iam sorry you saw 
Louise in this way. Poor girl, her life is perfectly miserable, and 
I cannot find a way to help her.’ 

‘ The old thing, I suppose—a love affair ?’ 

‘ Well it is, and it isn’t. I wish she would let me tell you all, 
and perhaps you could help us; but she— 

Miss Kenton re-entered the room. She was calm, her hair in 
order, and her dress arranged ; but still she was very pale. 
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‘I must ask your pardon, Captain Murdell, but we were talking 
over some unhappy family affairs that make me very wretched.’ 

‘It is my place to apologise for my stupid intrusion,’ was my 
answer; and an awkward pause ensued. Kenton at length spoke: 

‘Louise, dear; I’ve been thinking we ought perhaps to ask 
Murdell’s help in our troubles. With my unfortunate eyes I am 
worse than useless. Suppose we tell him our sorrow?’ 

All the red blood had rushed to her face as he spoke, and she 
burst out : 4 

‘No, no, Stanley! What are yousaying? I could not—never 
could bear it.’ 

‘Well, well, be calm now, like a dear girl, said Kenton, in a 
quieting voice. ‘ We need only tell him enough for obtaining his 
advice. He is too good a fellow to seek to know more.’ 

I nodded assent to this. There seemed to be an inward struggle 
going on in Miss Kenton’s mind, and she paled and blushed rapidly, 
while two or three unnoticed tears dropped on her rich black dress 
as her brother, in a low tone, whose continuous murmur was very 
soothing, pointed out the great aid a real friend would be in her 
distress, and the boundless confidence he had in my honour and 
discretion. It was long before he could persuade her. The fine 
throat throbbed with excitement; heavy sighs shook her whole 
frame ; and now the tears came fast and free. Rising, she crossed 
over, and looking me full in thé eyes, the while she pressed my 
hand, said : 

‘I will take Stanley’s advice, and trust myself implicitly to the 
honour of a soldier and a gentleman. But, Stanley,’ she went on, 
turning towards him, ‘I could not bear to be present. Tell him 
only as much as is necessary, and spare me as well as you can. 
Ill go home now. Good night, Stanley, dear! Good night, 
Captain Murdell, and—’ again the fiery blood welled up to her 
very eyes—‘and do not think too hardly of a most miserable 
woman.’ 

She left the room, and soon afterwards we heard her drive 
away. 

Kenton rang the bell for some brandy-pani and cheroots, and 
made Abdoola remove the lamp, which, though very dim, he said 
hurt his eyes. But for the lighted ends of our cheroots we were in 
perfect darkness, and I was glad, as Kenton seemed nervous about 
what he should say. 

‘It is a sad case, this of Louise,’ he began. ‘She has got her- 
self mixed up with a scoundrel whose very existence must be 
obnoxious to heaven and earth, and I can see no clear path before 
her.’ 
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‘ Excuse me for a moment; it is a delicate question; but there 
has been nothing wrong—nothing criminal—has there ?’ 

‘Oh, no, thank goodness! nothing of that sort ; but I will tell 
you exactly how matters stand, and then you can judge what—if 
anything—it will be best to do.’ 

I will try and set down, as briefly as I can, what Kenton com- 
municated at some length. The brother and sister had been left 
orphans at an early age, and had but very few relatives on earth. 
On my friend’s departure for India, he placed his sister with Mrs. 
Birnleigh, an aunt residing at Southampton, not with any great 
belief in her fitness for the charge, but because she was the only 
person available. Louise Kenton had a considerable fortune that 
was to be entirely under her own control when she came of age, 
and in consequence became a fair mark for the many needy 
fortune-hunters frequenting her aunt’s house. Amongst these, 
unfortunately for the hot-blooded young girl, was a certain Cap- 
tain Danvers, who endeavoured by every means irrevocably to en- 
gage her affections. Now, Captain Danvers was a scoundrel, 
and at, the same time one of those fascinating demons who seem 
to be born for no other purpose but to bring sorrow and shame 
on all connected with them. He had been in a Light Dragoon 
regiment, and left the service on account of a slight dispute (as 
he was pleased to say) with his brother officers concerning a play 
transaction. The exact circumstances were hushed up, as such 
affairs usually are, and nothing was clearly known of them at the 
club of which he was a member, and where he contrived after his 
—well, expulsion is an ugly word—retirement from the army to add 
considerably to his income by a judicious and guarded system of 
gambling. He was a strikingly handsome man, too, and you 
might travel a long day’s journey without meeting his equal either 
- in appearance or manner. A lithe, strongly-built figure did ample 
justice to his tailor’s handiwork, and was of itself 2 guarantee that 
the man was by birth a gentleman, without taking into considera- 
tion the educated face that was impressive by its pale, intellectual 
beauty. Jet-black hair—fine, glittering, and cut to perfection— 
threw out in strong relief the delicate white complexion ; bright, 
beady eyes sparkling again, with good-humoured face; a row of 
teeth that was simply perfection ; and, to crown all, a long, silky 
moustache, at once the envy of cornets and the delight of the fair 
young damsels who graced the salons of the milliners in the 
regions of the far West. Such was Captain Danvers outwardly ; 
his inward semblance will be but too apparent before this narra- 
tive is complete. 

He went to Southampton, saw poor Louise Kenton, and con- 
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quered almost without a blow. Then came a period of wild, mad, 
tempestuous love, on oneside—and one side only ; another periodof 
excruciatingly happy suspense ; a perjured declaration on the moon- 
lit deck of a fair yacht ; a pause of unspeakable delight, still on 
one side only; a passionate acceptance: and Louise Kenton was 
engaged to one of the most consummate Seagate all England 
could produce. 

Stanley Kenton was written to for his consent ; in dueé-course it 
came, and all was arranged for the wedding, when, like a thunder- 
bolt, came down on the wretched girl the awful certainty that she 
had been deceived, that her lover was a most disreputable character, 
and, what was ten thousand times worse, that all the time of his 
love-making to her he had been engaged in a low, disgraceful 
amour almost at her very door. 

The terror, the anguish, the remorse that ploughed up and de- 
vastated the fiery heart of the young girl were fearful in their 
effects ; and only those who have witnessed in their own home-circles 
the awful results that a disappointed first-love has on an ardent 
temperament, can understand the whirlwind of passions that rav- 
ished and laid desolate that burning nature. The return of her 
numerous letters was demanded, and heartlessly refused by Danvers; 
Mrs. Birnleigh and her almost distracted niece left Southampton, 
and sought in the wilds of North London a seclusion that was as 
welcome as beneficial. Then came long, dull years of despairing 
apathy, when the girl’s heart seemed to itself to have lost all 
power of loving, and she thought she could never look again on man 
with aught but the merest tolerance. In its turn, too, this sad 
state passed away, and, about a year before the time I am writing 
of, Nature commenced to resume her sway, and ere long the ardent 
desire which is planted in the bosom of every woman for some- 
thing of her own to cherish and love re-asserted itself, and Louise 
Kenton once again fell in love. 

Albert Tysdall was a fashionable young milk-and-water soldier 
of good family, thriving fortune, and in some respects a suitable 
match for Miss Kenton, whom he apparently loved with all the 
strength his spiritual constitution was capable of; but as that 
constitution was weak, so was his love, and of a nature that would 
be easily scared by any whisper that might in the very slightest 
degree tarnish the fair fame of its object ; while, on her part, her 
stronger soul was more susceptible, and she was almost as much 
in love with young Tysdall as she had been in the bygone days 
with the worthless Danvers. The wedding was postponed until 
the expected arrival of my friend Stanley, whose unfortunate at- 
tack had befallen a short time previously, and in the meantime 
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Tysdall spent most of the hours when he could not be at the 
Regent’s Park cottage, in the billiard-room of the ‘Red Jacket’ 
club, where he unfortunately made the acquaintance of Captain 
Danvers. Men of Tysdall’s stamp are unluckily the most com- 
municative beings in the world about their personal affairs, so that 
it was not long before his new friend was in possession of the facts 
of the intended marriage. A devilish smile passed across the face 
of the handsome captain when he heard the news, and he must 
have at once formed the resolution either to be a considerable 
gainer by the match, or to break it off altogether, for the very 
next morning a note was laid on Louise Kenton’s breakfast plate. 
The sight of the well-known writing sent a shudder through her 
nerves; she opened and read the letter, and immediately swooned 
away. It ran thus: 

Captain Danvers presents his compliments to Miss Kenton, and would con- 
gratulate her on her intended marriage, were it not that Captain D. holds many 
letters in which Miss Kenton promises in warm terms to marry him, and can- 


not consent to hold those promises annulled, but still presumes to consider him- 
self the accepted suitor of Miss Kenton. 


Lupus Street, Pimlico. 


Three days afterwards Stanley arrived from India to find his 
unfortunate sister almost on the verge of insanity. She told him 
her whole story, and how she had, on recovering from her faint, 
feigned serious illness, to avoid seeing Tysdall, while she wrote to 
Danvers, imploring him to have mercy upon her—how the latter 
had coolly replied that he was too poor to ‘ lose his fair chances in 
life, intimating further that if she wanted her letters she must 
‘pay for them,’ or else he would feel obliged to show them to his 
friend Mr. Tysdall, and even, if necessary, take legal proceedings ! 
Kenton at once saw the necessity of keeping apart from his sister, 
so as to be in a better position to aid her should opportunity offer 
(a report had got into the papers, and remained uncontradicted, 
that he had been killed during the expedition that had proved fatal 
to his eyes), and to gain time he vicariously managed to raise 
some technical difficulties about his sister’s fortune which quite 
satisfied Tysdall that an indefinite postponement of the marriage 
would be necessary. 


Cuapter IT. 


COINING MONEY. 


‘Bot, interrupted I, when Kenton had got so far in his story,— 
‘but what possible hold can Danvers have over your sister? for of 
course a man bringing an action for “ breach of promise” would be 
laughed out of court.’ 
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Kenton sighed heavily, and the dull red end of his cheroot 
flashed into a bright glow before he replied: 

‘Ah, my dear fellow ! I knew you must ask that, and I suppose 
I must tell you, though poor Louise would go mad if she thought 
you knew; but you will be careful to keep your knowledge from her 
if I tell you?’ 

I gave the requisite promise, and Kenton went on. 

‘Well, you see she was very young, and is one of those fiery, 
passionate creatures who are quite carried away by their feelings, 
and I believe—she has given me to understand, indeed has told 
me—that she trusted so implicitly, nay, so worshipped, this vile 
scoundrel, that all the bundles of letters she wrote him are couched 
in the most foolish terms ; in fact that there must be expressions in 
them of passionate affection that would kill her with shame if they 
were made public, and effectually and for ever estrange Albert Tys- 
dall from her. And, as well as I can see, this Danvers is just the 
sort of determined ruffian who would take them into Court sooner 
than be baulked of his revenge—or money.’ 

This made the case serious ; and I confess poor Miss Kenton’s 
chances of a happy dénowement seemed to me to be at a minimum. 
I took a long meditative sip at my brandy-pani, but the action 
failed to produce any tangible idea. 

‘ But how is it,’ I asked after a pause, ‘that he is allowed to 
remain a member of the “ Red Jacket,” if he is such a notorious 
gambler and general mauwvais sujet?’ 

‘My dear Murdell, have you not lived long enough in the world 
to know that men will stand a great deal from an objectionable 
acquaintance sooner than have the bore of getting rid of him? Be- 
sides, as long as he commits no flagrant fault, no one likes to take 
the first step towards belling the cat.’ 

‘By Jove!’ said I, ‘if young Tysdall is such a weak-minded 
fool as you have told me, Danvers is sure to pluck him mercilessly, 
and then— 

‘And then it would be worse for Louise. If he makes a 
penny he makes three hundred pounds a year at the club, and 
if he lost that he would only be all the harder on the poor 
girl.’ 

‘Have you tried to get those letters in any way—a policeman, 
for instance ?’ 

‘T have,’ answered Kenton; ‘ but all I could get out of the fel- 
low was that Danvers constantly keeps them on his person; he 
dared not try and take them from him, so there is no hope from 
that quarter.’ 

‘Well, well,’ said I, in a complete fog, ‘I can see no way out 
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of the mess just now, but if anything occurs to me you may be sure 
I will work it. By the way, does Danvers know you are at home ?’ 

‘He doesn’t know I am alive even. The report of my death 
was never contradicted, and I know he heard and believed it at 
the time.’ 

‘That's a good job, anyhow. If he thinks your sister is quite 
unprotected, he may come to the end of his tether sooner than you 
expect. I’d warn Tysdall, if I were you, not to mention your name. 
I suppose you could invent a reason to make him hold his tongue ?” 

‘Oh, easily,’ answered Kenton, ‘that’s one good point about 
him—he can be as silent as the grave about other people’s affairs, 
for he is thoroughly honourable.’ 

‘Well do so, then; and now I'll be off home and think the 
whole matter over. Wherecan I get a light—lI have forgotten my 
fusee-box ?’ 

‘No, it is just behind your elbow.’ 

‘So it is. Why how on earth did you know that?’ 

‘Well,’ he answered with some hesitation, ‘I heard it rattle; 
besides, I can see a little when there is no glare of light; it is an 
effect of snow and moon-blindness not unknown to the profession. 
But if you must go, Abdoola shall fetch you a cab.’ 

In a few moments I was on my way home and pondering deeply 
over the story I had heard. 

One lovely spring day, when West-end London was commencing 
to shake off the sluggish torpor of winter dullness, I sauntered into 
the smoking-room of the Red Jacket club to meet Albert Tysdall, 
with whom of late I had cultivated a close intimacy. That young 
man was reclining on one of the crimson-velvet lounges, amusing 
himself with a cigar, some seltzer-and-sherry, and the latest addition 
to his private library—a neatly got-up betting-book. 

‘Ah, Murdell, how-de-do? Seen Danvers anywhere about ?’ 

‘ Just come from his rooms. He will be down here shortly. 
Some fellows came in, so I left him. How does your book stand ?’ 

‘Tol-lol. I picked up some first-rate bets this week. Danvers 
put me on one or two good things that will pay. He’s a sharp 
fellow, for all his innocent looks.’ 

‘Ah, he is a good fellow, and one a man can trust,’ replied 
I—the lie almost choking me. 

‘Trust! I believe you; that is, if you are a real friend of his. 
But he can show a spice of the devil too, can Master D. I, for one, 
would be uncommonly sorry to be on the wrong side of the fence 
with him, I know.’ 
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‘Well, you are pretty close chums now; but take care you 
don’t burn your fingers.’ 

¢ Oh, you may be easy on that score. Weare going “ joint stock” 
on this season’s racing: and, by Jove, it is a lucky thing for me 
to have some fellow sharp at figures! I can get the right bets, 
but I am the deuce and all at accounts.’ 

‘Ah, well, you’re in luck,’ was my reply; ‘and you'll want 
some money by the time the wedding comes off. Is the day fixed?’ 

‘No; Stanley Kenton says there is some legal bother that will 
delay it some time. I am not very sorry, for I have been going a 
little too fast of late, and expect to pull up a bit on the turf. I 
am precious low now.’ 

‘Too much of the “ flats,” eh ?’ 

‘Well, yes. I have dropped a good deal to that fellow Mock- 
ridge. Danvers is always warning me against him, but we can’t 
well break with him, as he is an old schoolfellow and all that sort 
of thing of Danvers’s. Besides, he can’t play a bit, but has the 
luck of old Nick. Do you ever play ?’ 

* My dear fellow, I haven’t money to throw away, like you men 
of the jeunesse dorée. About five pounds a-year cover my gam. 
bling.’ 

‘ Well, but look here,’ said Tysdall earnestly, rising from the 
lounge ; ‘come over to my rooms to-night after the opera. Dan- 
vers and Mockridge will be there, and I'll go you halves in 
winnings or losings. Just once in a way, will you?’ 

‘Hum, I slowly replied, ‘ I don’t mind if I do; but don’t blame 
me if you're let in.’ 

‘Oh, not I; and if you win I shall be awfully glad, for I hate 
seeing Mockridge actually coining money night after night. Shall 
we have a game of billiards ?’ 

I agreed, and we adjourned up-stairs. We had played for 
some time when Danvers came in, accompanied by Mr. Mockridge, 
who struck me as being one of the most repulsive-looking fellows 
I had ever beheld. 

‘ Hullo, young men !’ was Danvers’s salutation spoken in a loud 
cheery voice, while a perfect smile of bonhomie lit up his handsome 
face ; ‘ gambling at this hour of the morning! This is pretty work. 
Well, how is the game going? Who has won what, how much, 
and all about it ?’ 

‘This is our third; we are five all,’ I answered. 

*T say, let us have a four-game. Mockridge and I will play 
you two for a couple of sovs. apiece.’ 

‘ Wouldn’t you like it?’ laughed Tysdall. ‘No; let Murdell 
and Mockridge go partners,’ 
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I wanted to see something of this Mr. Mockridge, and con- 
sented, though not without considerable misgivings; and the game 
commenced. We played the usual army way of turn and turn 
about; and as we proceeded the sides seemed pretty equal, for 
while I was a few points better than Tysdall, my partner was not 
quite a match for Danvers’s more open and showy game. 

We won the first, our opponents the second, and were proceed- 
ing with the third when Mockridge proposed that the bets should 
be raised to ten pounds apiece, and then leave off. I did not 
like to object, and the play began in earnest. I noticed how 
keenly Danvers and Mockridge watched one another; and once 
the former must have noticed something amiss, for he remarked, 
laughing, ‘ Why, Mockridge, your sleeve is too loose, man!’ But at 
the same time a fierce side-glance shot from the bright eyes, com- 
pletely cowing’ my partner, who after that had no more accidents. 

‘Five pounds you don’t win this stroke,’ cried out Tysdall 
excitedly, as a very difficult red hazard was left on the balls for 
Mockridge at the close of the game. 

‘It is quite three to one against my making it. Lay me 
fifteen sovs. to five?’ 

‘All right; done with you, cried Tysdall, regardless of the 
half-warning glance Danvers gave him. 

‘Done. And Mockridge chalked his cue, spat out the end of 
his cigar, bent cautiously over the table, and with the greatest 
ease made the stroke, and won the game. 

‘Confound it! What a lucky beggar you are, Mockridge! 
But ll take it out of youat the “flats.” Murdell is coming over 
to-night, and we'll see if we can’t make you disgorge some of that 
money, my boy.’ 

When they heard this announcement Danvers and Mockridge 
looked with sharp suspicion simultaneously at me, and then at one 
another ; but I suppose my mild, not to say meek, appearance 
must have reassured them, for they both declared they would be 
happy to-jointhe party. And so, after sundry bank-notes had been 
passed across the green cloth, we separated. 


Cuapter Iil. 


ROMAN-PUNCH. 


Tat afternoon I dropped in at Kenton’s, and found him in 
very low spirits about his sister, who, he said, was pining after 
Tysdall, on whom she had bestowed the whole wealth of her second 
love, and feared he was going to the bad at the club. I reassured 
him as well as my conscience would permit; and then he asked 
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me if I was certain Tysdall had not mentioned to Danvers any- 
thing of his return from India ? 

‘No, I am sure he hasn’t,’ I answered ; ‘and what is more, he 
doesn’t let him even talk about the marriage now. The other day, 
Danvers, in my presence, asked him, with a devilish leer, when he 
was to be turned off—* do the virtuous”—see? Tysdall flared up 
with anger, and then, in a dignified way I hardly hoped to see, 
said there would probably be considerable delay about his wedding 
pending family arrangements, but that he could not allow any 
joking on such a subject, and must request Captain Danvers not 
to allude to it again. Danvers laughed it off, but you may depend 
upon it he is too knowing a hand to frighten his bird by ever 
again ruffling his feathers in that way. But, strange enough, he 
asked me one day if I had ever met you in India.’ 

‘ Well, and what did you say?’ eagerly questioned Kenton. 

‘ Oh, I said I thought I had met you at Delhi. Did he mean 
a half botany-mad sort of fellow, who had got himself killed ina 
scientific expedition on the Snowy Range? He laughed out one of 
those cold-blooded laughs of his, and said, “ Yes, that must be the 
man ;” and so the matter dropped.’ 

* That was a lucky hit; but don’t you think that Danvers may 
have Loo watched ?’ 

‘ Yes, I do; in fact, if I was you, I would try to persuade her 
to leave town altogether for some time: it would be safer; eh?’ 

‘ Jove! so it would. We have some distant relatives at Ilfra- 
combe, who have often asked her: I think I’ll send her down there, 
and if young Tysdall stops in town Danvers will fear nothing.’ 

‘Do so: and nowI must be off. Good-bye, old man; keep 
up your spirits and all will go well.’ 

I met Albert Tysdall at eight outside the Opera-house, and 
found that young swell had provided a box for the occasion, in the 
snuggest corner of which I ensconced myself. The piece was Don 
Giovanni, and we were revelling in the enjoyment of the delicious 
music when, to my disgust, Danvers and his satellite friend joined 
us, and put an end to any hopes I might have had of a quiet study 
of Mozart’s masterpiece. Though annoyed by the interruption I 
could not help being almost fascinated by the pleasant charm of 
Danvers’s manner, and the apparently genuine mode in which he 
seemed to throw himself and lead others into a hearty appreciation 
of the glittering scene and the delicious music. He appeared to 
know something about every one in the house, from the Grand 
Duke of Boshenstein—who was accommodated with a seat in the 
Royal box—to timid little Miss Perkins, squeaking her best in the 
chorus, in all the hopes and fears of a first season’s engagement; 
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and he rattled on in a lively witty style, and with such a perfectly 
true ring—looking so honest, good-hearted, and gloriously hand- 
some the while—that I ceased to wonder at the numbers who I 
was aware had fallen into his ever-spread glittering nets. Mockridge 
was quite the reverse ; looking precisely what he was—a pernicious 
villain, whose very face warned bystanders against its owner. 
He was one of those dark, beetle-browed, vicious-mouthed men, on 
whom open and vile passion has set its irredeemable stamp, and 
who bear the brand of their cunning and deceit undisguised before 
mankind. 

When the curtain fell we adjourned to Tysdall’s apartments. 
A cosy little supper was ready prepared for us, and the foamy 
champagne was tolerably punished by two of the party—Mockridge 
and Tysdall—while Danvers and I were more abstemious. The 
latter pressed me repeatedly to drink, even feigning deep draughts 
himself, so that I was in a manner compelled to swallow much 
more wine than was my usual habit, lest too great abstinence might 
raise the suspicion that I had come rather to watch than to 
play. Soon the cards were produced, and we sat down to écarté. 

* How shall we play—a pool or what?’ asked Danvers. 

‘ Oh, the usual game—“ one down, t’other come on,” is far pre- 
ferable to sides,’ answered Mockridge, unpapering a pack of cards 
and manipulating them with the dexterity of a juggler. 

We cut the cards; Danvers and I to play first, Mockridge to 
cover the stakes and play the winner, Tysdall in turn to stake an 
equal amount to what would be then on the table, and play the 
second winner for the sum total—was the result ; with the proviso 
that the order of playing was to be reversed the second round so as 
to equalise every one’s chances. 

‘R. M. 'D., of course ?’ said Tysdall. 

‘ What may those letters stand for?’ I asked in my simplicity. 

‘ Ready money down, my boy. There’s my sov.—cut. for deal 
—I win,’ said Danvers, cutting the queen to my knave. 

We played and Danvers won in a canter. Mockridge covered 
the two sovereigns on the table, carefully dealt, and in a cautious 
game beat his opponent by steady play. 

‘ There you are again, Mockridge; that killing slowness of your 
play is always too much for me,’ said Danvers, sipping his cham- 
pagne and leaning back in his chair to watch the contest between 
Tysdall and Mockridge for the eight sovereigns to which the stakes 
had now mounted. Mockridge again won, and pocketed the eight 
pounds with a grim smile. Inthesecond and third rounds Tysdall 
and myself were equally unlucky, and at the end of -an hour or so 
we had both lost considerably. 
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‘ What an unlucky pair you fellows are—shall we leave off for 
to-night ?’ suggested Danvers. 

‘ I'm agreeable,’ I answered. ‘It is awfully close in this room, 
four cigars quite fill it with smoke.’ 

‘Oh, nonsense! There, that’s better,’ and Tysdall threw up 
one of the windows. ‘Try some of that. “ fizz,” Murdell, it'll cool 
you. Or stay, my ‘fellow has some ice in the house, and he’s 
first-rate at Roman-punch. Touch the bell, will you, Mockridge ?’ 

‘ By Jove, the very thing to set us going!’ responded that worthy 
as he balanced himself back on the hind legs of his chair and jerked 
at the bell. 

* Yes, sir!’ 

* Any ice in the house, Bender ?’ 

© Yes, sir.’ 

* Make a good brew of Roman-punch as soon as you can.’ 

* All right, sir.’ 

‘ And, Bender!’ shouted Danvers after the retiring valet, 
‘ don’t make it too strong.’ 

‘ Let us have another hand while waiting. Some champagne, 
Mockridge ? you look thirsty.’ 

Danvers flirted a new pack of cards across the green cloth. 
‘Cut for fresh turns.’ 

I was more lucky the next few rounds, or rather suspected I 
was allowed to win, though for the life of me I could not under- 
stand how the cards seemed to obey the will of their masters. 
Tysdall lost steadily, and evidently did not like it; while I could 
see that the champagne was beginning to tell on him ; and, in- 
deed, I was becoming aware that I, too, had taken quite enough. 

Roman-punch is a seductive beverage. It glides across the 
tongue, leaving a delicate icy flavour of delight utterly unaccom- 
panied by the slightest roughness that, as in any other strong drinks, 
might warn the imbiber to temper pleasure with discretion. It 
seems to be only a sweet heaven-composed draught from Olympus 
—a delicious gift from the gods to weary mortals sated with other 
pleasures or exhausted in the mazy dance—a love-cup, where fair 
tender maidens may sip and sip, and be refreshed and invigorated, 
and yet feel none of the consequences of indulgence in wine—while 
in reality it is a potent liquor that may not be too deeply dipped 
into even by strong men; an insidious deceiver ; a wolf in sheep's 
clothing ; a dread poison concealed in the daintiest surroundings; 
and woe betide any misguided nymph who, fevered with the waltz, 
and faint with the excitement, the press and turmoil of the ball, 
allows too frequent potions of this insinuating drink to flow un- 
heeded down her parched throat. It cools, and yet it fires; it ex- 
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cites the blood and the brain for the time to the highest point ; 
and then its effects alter, and low deadness of blood, stupor, and 
prostration of brain supervene. 

The brew made by Bender was simply delicious, and I indulged 
in long and repeated draughts to quench the appalling thirst the 
smoking and heat of the room had induced. 

‘Ah, you wanted that—it does a fellow good to see a man take 
a real hearty pull at his liquor, remarked Danvers as he slowly 
sipped at his glass, making every icy drop linger as it passed the 
palate, and drawing as much coolness out of as small an amount of 
the refreshing drink as was possible. 

‘I’m tired of this; aren’t you, Danvers ?’ 

‘Well, I am, but it is hardly fair to Tysdall to leave off yet, as 
you and I have won so much, Mockridge, eh ?’ 

‘Oh, let us have another go in before we break up. What do 
you say, Murdell ? ’ 

‘Well, I don’t mind if we do.’ 

‘Let us leave off this beastly écarté and have a turn at lans- 
quenet,’ suggested Danvers. ’ 

‘« Barkis is willing ”—but I don’t know the game.’ 

‘ Oh, there’s nothing in it,’ eagerly put in Mockridge, proceed- 
ing to explain to me the mere ‘ pitch and toss’ game that goes by 
such a high sounding name. To tell the truth the previous cham- 
pagne and the Roman-punch were beginning to tell on my unaccus- 
tomed head, and I felt careless as to what I did, and went into the 
game with a zest and eagerness that surprised even myself. At first 
we played quietly enough, but after a time the heat, cigars, and con- 
stant applications to the enthralling seducer began to work on us 
all, but more especially on Tysdall and myself, and I found we were 
both playing wildly and recklessly ; with this difference, that while 
my pile of gold hardly, if at all, diminished, Tysdall’s had con- 
stantly to be replenished from his desk in the adjoining room, and 
as every time he got up and sat down again the Roman-punch was 
applied to, he was manifestly becoming intoxicated, while I myself 
was conscious of a curious chance-medley of colours and forms I 
could not account for. I found a vast fund of amusement, too, in 
every little event of the game, being seized with the most uncon- 
trollable fits of tear-inducing laughter at almost every word or 
action of my companions. Presently the lamps appeared to burn 
dim and be going out, then they blazed up again brighter than ever ; 
and as this seemed to happen two or three times running, I laughed 
consumedly and the others laughed too, except Tysdall, who glared 
furiously at me—but he was certainly tipsy, so I generously forgave 
him, and only laughed the more as he cursed his luck. My gold kept 
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on increasing, and I was in the act of counting it, when I foundmy- 
self getting very sleepy—never being able to remember beyond ten 
sovereigns, when I had to begin all over again. Danvers sat next 
me—or rather a sort of misty double-Danvers—laughing and joking 
me about my stupid play that always won while he lost, and making 
Mockridge grin like a huge baboon with rage as he remarked how the 
latter * pouched’ his gold, and never left more than a few sovereigns 
on the table. 

Tysdall looked as black as night, scowled at me every now and 
again, and was evidently savagely drunk. Then I nodded off to 
sleep, but it was an uncomfortable sort of rest, as I had to be 
‘ prodded ’ up every now and then by Danvers to play in my turn. 
Presently Tysdall got up again, staggering across towards his desk 
and then went into the next room, and I hoped he would bea long 
time, for my head was so heavy that I leant it down on the table 
to havea nap. It seemed to me a whole night when I felt a sharp 
kick on the shin from Danvers’s boot as he got up to lean across the 
table, but I was far too drowsy to lift my throbbing head. 

‘ What’s he fumbling about in there ?’ whispered Danvers. 

‘ Hush ! that chap’ll hear you.’ 

‘Not he—he’s as fast as an owl, drunk as Bacchus ; what's the 
figure ?’ 

‘ Between a hundred and a hundred and fifty, I think. He's 
gone for more.’ 

‘Hush! Here he is. Leave off. It’s enough for a night;’ 
and I heard and felt Danvers sinking into his chair beside me. 

‘Jove! I’m clean out. Sh’ we play on I.0.U.s?’ stuttered 
Tysdall, as he dropped into his chair with an idiotic laugh. 

* Well, really I don’t think we ought to. Youand I are the losers. 
Besides, Murdell here———’ The words seemed to die dreamily 
away, and some muttered words of ‘revenge ’—‘ afterwards ’— 
‘in the morning ’—were all I heard as I dropped off to sleep, hazily 
wondering what Tysdall wanted to revenge on me. 

A precipitous flight of stairs that seemed to have no bottom— 
a gush of deliciously cooling air—a climbing and scrambling, and 
holding on to a velvet mountain behind a horse—a clatter and roar 
of wheels and harness like a troop of horse-artillery charging 
through my brain—a glare and twinkling of many lamps and bulls- 
eyes—a thundering rapping at a door—another flight of steps, to 
ascend this time—a soft cool valley of sweet-scented sheets—an in- 
distinct voice like Danvers's, muttering, ‘ Good night, old fellow, 
better in the morning, —a great palpable and oppressive darkness, 
as though a whole eternity were coming down on earth—and un- 
consciousness. 





Zord Macaulay. 


Tue lives of some men, Goethe has said, remind us in their 
progress of the sudden changes and the violent turns of a lottery ; 
the lives of others, of the successive stages in the gradual solution 
of a mathematical problem. It is to the latter of these two classes 
that the character and career of Macaulay must be referred. Per- 
haps the strongest feeling left: upon the mind after a perusal of his 
recently published biography is that, from the cradle to the grave, 
the course of Macaulay’s development was singularly free from all 
surprises, and was, in its logical continuity, unbroken. He rose to 
greatness by a natural process of organic growth. He became an 
extraordinary man because he was an extraordinary child. His 
youth and his maturity were distinguished because his infancy was 
distinguished. Macaulay aged five is the intellectual microcosm 
of the Macaulay aged fifty. The letters which he wrote to his 
parents from school when he was twelve, and from college seven 
or eight years later, are in spirit and in manner the same as he 
wrote to his sister, Lady Trevelyan, when he was famous. Jeffrey 
expressed, in tones of gratified admiration, his inability to pro- 
nounce where and how Macaulay acquired his special gift of words 
and form of thought—his entire style. According to the epistolary 
evidence contained in Mr. Trevelyan’s work, this style was really 
part of his intellectual nature. He improved it, he enriched it 
with the results of reading. It strengthened with his strength, 
and it mellowed with his age. But it was in him from the first. 
He could read as soon as he could speak, and the consequence 
was that his nursery lispings were cast in the phraseology of 
books. At the age of seventeen he had completely assimilated all 
the elements of his literary diction, and nothing remained but to 
elaborate and to perfect his inestimable gift. 

It would hardly be an exaggeration to say of Macaulay that 
he read without serious intermission from the day of his birth to 
the day of his death. ‘I was talking yesterday,’ writes Greville, 
under date February 9, 1836, ‘ with Stephen about Brougham and 
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Macaulay. He said he had known Brougham above thirty years, 
and well remembers walking with him down to Clapham to dine 
with old Zachary Macaulay, and telling him he would find a 
prodigy of a boy there of whom he must take notice. This was 
Tom Macaulay. Brougham afterwards put himself forward as the 
monitor and director of the education of Macaulay, and I remember 
hearing of a letter he wrote to the father on the subject which 
made a great noise at the time; but he was like the 'man who 
brought up a young lion, which finished by biting his head off, 
The two things chiefly noticeable for their influence upon his after 
life in Macaulay’s childhood are the varied and substantial literary 
nutriment which fed an intellectual precocity not less remarkable 
than that of John Stuart Mill, and the moral atmosphere and ex- 
amples by which the days of his infancy and boyhood were 
surrounded. From the time that he was three years old he read 
incessantly, for the most part lying on the rug before the fire with 
his book on the ground and a piece of bread and butter in his 
hand. ‘He did not care for toys, but was very fond of taking his 
walk, when he would hold forth to his companions, whether nurse 
or mother, telling interminable stories out of his own head, or 
repeating what he had been reading in language far above his 
years. At the age of eight he could repeat the whole of Scott's 
‘ Lay of the Last Minstrel’ by heart from a single reading. What- 
ever he heard or saw in print was at once indelibly engraved upon 
the tablets of his mind. ‘A mere glance,’ wrote Greville, thus 
curiously confirming the testimony of Mr. Trevelyan, that he 
seemed to read through the pores of his skin, ‘is enough for 
Macaulay; for, by some process impossible to other men, he con- 
trives to transfer the contents of the books he reads to his own 
mind, where they are deposited, always accessible, and never either 
forgotten or confused.’ Sir James Stephen said that, ‘If Macau- 
lay’s life were ever written by a competent biographer, it will 
appear that he had displayed feats of memory which he believed 
to be unequalled by any human being.’ This is strong language ; 
but in his record of the childhood and the manhood of his uncle 
Mr. Trevelyan has demonstrated that it is not the language of ex- 
aggeration. 

And then, not only were these great gifts of nature exercised 
and strengthened by practice and reading, but Macaulay was from 
the first’ stimulated to uncommon industry by the spectacle of 
what was every day taking place around him. Idleness and ease 
were unknown in the household of Zachary Macaulay. United in 
their determination to leave nothing undone that human energy 
and effort could accomplish utterly to put down the slave-trade, he 
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and Wilberforce laboured together as men have seldom laboured 
before. ‘It is easy to trace whence the great bishop and the great 
writer derived their immense industry. Working came as natu- 
rally as walking to sons who could not remember a time when 
their fathers idled. . . . Fortitude, and diligence, and self- 
control, and all that makes men good and great, cannot be purchased 
from professional education. Charity is not the only quality which 
begins at home. The child will never place his aims high and 
pursue them steadily unless the parent has taught him what 
energy and elevation of purpose mean, not less by example than by 
precept.’ The philanthropic object of this indefatigable labour 
and the personnel of the toilers themselves naturally supplied an 
additional incentive and a fresh force to the ambition of the young 
Macaulay. His father’s house was the meeting-place of all the 
distinguished men engaged in the great movement; his father’s 
intimate friends included Brougham, Francis Horner, Sir James 
Mackintosh, Chateaubriand, Sismondi, the Due de Broglie, Ma- 
dame de Staél, and Dumont, the French interpreter of Bentham. 
But while there was everything, calculated to energise or ennoble, 
in the home associations of Macaulay, the system under which he 
was educated was not without defects and drawbacks that continued 
to make themselves felt to the end of his days. It was a real 
misfortune for Macaulay that he should have been bred up at a 
small private school. Had he been sent to one of the great public 
schools, he would probably have learned that easy conciliatory 
manner towards his equals, that art to conceal his own supreme 
consciousness of his great parts, which would have qualified him to 
shine as a statesman, and which would have enabled him to feel, 
as he never completely felt, at home in the House of Commons. 
When he went to Cambridge it was too late to supply this defi- 
ciency. Macaulay’s gifts were so undeniable, so dazzling, and so 
fruitful, that, with his appreciative contemporaries—and intellec- 
tual appreciation is a sentiment thoroughly known to undergra- 
duates, but imperfectly known to schoolboys—they carried all 
before them. 

We are indeed assured by Mr. Trevelyan, whose panegyric is 
as untempered by criticism as his biography is interesting and 
complete, that no man was ever so little of an egotist as Lord 
Macaulay. So to his own immediate relatives he may have ap- 
peared, but so he did not appear to his friends and contemporaries, 
and so he will not appear to those who construct their portrait of 
him from the materials which his nephew has so abundantly 
supplied. It may very well be that his parents endeavoured 
conscientiously not to betray their sense of the extraordinary 
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endowments of one who was emphatically animosus infans. But 
the child himself could not have failed to take more or less accu- 
rately the measure of his own powers; and at Eton or at Harrow 
he would assuredly have been prevented from asserting his con- 
viction of this estimate in a manner which was clearly impossible 
within the limits of the home circle. His father did his utmost 
to rebuke and remedy the faults of his son. He dwells in a letter 
on his aversion ‘to loud and noisy tones and self-confident, over- 
whelming, and yet perhaps very unsound arguments. But,’ he 
adds, ‘ you will remember how anxiously I dwelt upon this point 
while you were at home. I have been in hopes that this half-year 
would witness a great change in you in this respect ;’ and then 
Zachary Macaulay proceeds to say how these hopes have been 
damped. ‘I do,’ he concludes, ‘long and pray most earnestly 
that the ornament of a meek and quiet spirit may be substituted 
for vehemence and self-confidence, and that you may be as much 
distinguished in the former as you ever have been for the latter.’ 
Whether or not that prayer was answered it is for those who knew 
Macaulay’s conversation, or who ponder the letters and diaries 
contained in Mr. Trevelyan’s volumes, to say. On one point the evi- 
dence of Greville is distinctly favourable to Mr. Trevelyan’s view. 
‘His manner,’ wrote the diarist, in a description of a Holland 
House dinner, at which he wonders who the ‘ common-looking 
man in black’ can be, finally settling that he was some obscure 
man of letters or of medicine, perhaps a cholera doctor, ‘struck 
one as not pleasing, but it was not assuming, unembarrassed yet 
not easy, unpolished yet not coarse; there was no kind of 
usurpation of the conversation, no tenacity as to opinion or facts, 
no assumption of superiority ; but the variety and contrast of his 
information were soon apparent; for whatever subject was 
touched upon, he evinced the utmost familiarity with it ; quota- 
tion, illustration, anecdote seemed ready in his hands for every 
topic.’ As a matter of fact, Macaulay’s correspondence and 
journals are triumphs of self, and nothing else. Perhaps no man 
ever penned so many letters or such copious records of his daily 
doings, and had so little to say about his contemporaries. Here 
and there we find the names of the distinguished people, whom 
he met habitually, introduced. Now and again he tells us what 
were his relations with Brougham, and how the ill feeling between 
them arose. But on the whole incredibly little is written which 
is not purely personal to the writer. Macaulay’s correspondence 
exhales the spirit of self-consciousness and self-love at every turn. 
In each of his countless communications with Macvey Napier, 
editor of the ‘Edinburgh Review,’ in which he has occasion to 
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allude to any contribution of his own as in course of preparation, 
he takes care to say that be believes it will be ‘a hit,’ or 
‘more than commonly good;’ while, in speaking to a relative or 
friend of a number of the ‘ Review’ which happens to be without 
an article from his pen, he is careful to remark, ‘I quite agree 
with the publishers, the editor, and the reading public generally, 
that the number would have been much better for an article of 
thirty or forty pages from the pen of a gentleman who shall be 
nameless.’ It may not improperly be urged that such observations 
as these are half playful and are wholly private, and that it is 
not fair to base upon them a charge of deliberate egotism against 
Macaulay. But when we find, as has been already said, that he 
ignores all persons, however famous, with whom he was not 
intimately associated; that he only alludes twice to Dickens, 
whose ‘American Notes’ he was asked and declined to review 
for the ‘Edinburgh ;’ that he merely mentions Bulwer to 
say that he has met him; that on the rank and file of his 
contemporaries in literature, society, and politics he is almost 
entirely silent, and yet that he writes so voluminously and so 
‘minutely about himself, his feelings, and his intentions—how is it 
possible to avoid feeling that an egotist in the ordinary sense of the 
word is exactly what Macaulay was? ‘This isa charge which by no 
means implies that of an arrogant self-conceit. Macaulay of course 
knew his own value, but he was entirely free from that sort ot 
egotism which could be stigmatized as dictatorial or contemptuous. 
On the contrary, his belief in and his devotion to himself was neither 
unpleasing nor unamusing. Nor was it incompatible with great 
and systematic generosity ; with an extreme and beautiful attach- 
ment to his family; with a sympathy in which there was no 
affectation, and a softness of nature in which there was nothing 
maudlin. It may well seem strange at first that a man who was 
so admirably adapted to family life, and so amenable to the charms 
and delights of home affections, should have never married. But, 
in truth, the intensity or the tenderness of the love that he had in 
especial for his sisters, and that is testified by hundreds of letters 
in Mr. Trevelyan’s volumes, would seem to have monopolised his 
entire being. 

The son of one of the ‘straitest of the sect of Claphamites, 
it is not surprising that when Macaulay went to Cambridge he 
was a Tory almost as ‘rigid and unbending’ as was Mr. Gladstone, 
whom he subsequently criticised. His first speeches delivered at 
the Union Debating Club were strongly monarchical and conserva- 
tive. But he formed an intimate acquaintance with Charles 
Austin, which had an influence upon him, powerful and fruitful, to 
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a degree that even Mr. Trevelyan can scarcely appreciate. Austin 
was a contemporary undergraduate at Jesus, a young man of great 
ability, of extensive knowledge,and of exceedingly broad principles 
both in polities and religion. In each of these respects he ae- 
quired complete dominion over Macaulay’s mind. The natures of 
the two were wholly different. Austin was hard, cold, dry, utterly 
void of imagination or fancy. Macaulay was all fire and brilliancy, 
Every sentence was a rhetorical flourish, and he naturally seemed to 
speak in a dialect that can only be described as poetic. The 
Union Club was the arena in which they exercised their powers, 
and where they realised their hopes of gaining an important in- 
fluence over the minds of the undergraduates. ‘These speeches, 
writes one who heard them often and remembers them well, 
‘were most remarkable; Austin instructing his audience in the 
mysteries of Mill and Ricardo, and Macaulay throwing the bril- 
liancy of his dazzling eloquence over every fact and principle of 
history. When the debate was over they collected a chosen 
number of members of the Club, with whom they supped. 
Very delightful those suppers were, but no one seemed to enjoy the 
feast of reason and the flow of soul so heartily as Macaulay. One of 
the supper party, who possessed considerable powers of mimicry, 
used to entertain the company by imitating the speakers whom 
they had just heard in the formal discussion. Macaulay was so 
tickled with this amusement, that he requested the “ Momus of 
the Red Lion” to take him off, giving as a reason for his request 
that speakers can find out their faults by seeing themselves 
mimicked.’ 

The * Momus of the Red Lion’ was the Rev. W. G. Cookesley, 
the learned, accomplished, and genial editor of Pindar, formerly 
for twenty years a master at Eton, and now a Bedfordshire rector. 
Some of these mimetic improvisations have been preserved and are 
contained in a little tract entitled the ‘ Union Club,’ published 
at Cambridge in 1823, now before me. The speakers whose style 
is reproduced are Patterson, Stapylton, Bulwer, Ryeland, Ord, 
Praed, Churchill, Macaulay; and the utterances of each are 
introduced by some lines of Praed, the following stanza being 
prefixed to the whole :—- 


The Union Club, of rhetorical fame, 
Was held at the Red Lion Inn, 
But there never was lion so perfectly tame 
Or who made such a musical din. 
’Tis pleasant to snore at a quarter before, 
When the chairman does nothing in state, 
But ’tis heaven, ’tis heaven, to waken at seven, 
And pray for a noisy debate. 
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This is the verse which precedes the burlesque harangue of 
Macaulay :— 
But the favourite comes with his trumpets and drums, 
With his arms and his metaphors crost : 


And the audience, ch dear! vociferate ‘ hear !’ 
Till they’re half of them deaf as a post. 


The honourable gentleman, after making the grand tour in a 
hand canter, touching cursorily upon Rome, Constantinople, 
Amsterdam, Philadelphia, and the Red Sea, with two quotations, 
two or three hundred similes, and two or three hundred thousand 
metaphors, proceeds as follows; and the parody is so excellent 
that part of it at least may be quoted here :— 


‘We, Mr. President, have indeed awful examples to direct us or to deter. 
Have we not seen the arms of the mighty overpowered, and the counsels of the 
wise confounded? Have not the swords of licentious conquest and the fasces 
of perverted law covered Europe with blood, and tears, and mourning? Have 
not priests and princes and nobles been driven in beggary and exile to implore 
the protection of rival thrones and hostile altars? Where is the sacred mag- 
nificence of Rome? where the wealth and independence of Holland? where 
the proud titles of the German Cesars? where the mighty dynasty of Bour- 
bon? We know too well the oratory of these Sheffield meetings and the orgies 
of these midnight clubs; we have seen the weapons which arm and the spirit 
which nerves them; we have heard the hyzena howl till the raving which ex- 
cited dismay provokes nothing but disgust. Amid the railings of disappointed 
ambition and the curses of factious hate ; amid the machinations of the foully 
wicked, and the sophistries of the would-be wise—we will cling to our fathers’ 
banner, and will rally round our native rock. Mr. President, that banner is 
the charter of our rights, that rock is the British Constitution.’ 


Macaulay’s pre-eminence among and over his contemporaries 
at Cambridge was allowed by all, and when it is remembered that 
those contemporaries included such men as Airy (the Astronomer 
Royal), Sir A. Cockburn, Archbishop Trench, Tennyson, Kemble, 
Praed, Moultrie, Kennedy (the present Professor of Greek at 
Cambridge), Malden (Greek Professor at London University), 
Charles Buller, and Charles Austin, the magnitude of the compli- 
ment paid him will be understood. 

The tender-heartedness and generosity which Macaulay dis- 
played in all the private relations of life are a curious contrast to 
the bitterness of his literary and political attacks. In his review 
of James Mill’s ‘ Essay on Government,’ he treated the author 
with such contemptuous vehemence of vituperation, that he felt 
compelled to withdraw the article from publication, and even to 
volunteer an apology for his language. Mill, however, was a 
political offender, and political controversy seems to demand, if 
not to justify, intemperate rancour and licence of tongue. Robert 
Montgomery was really a minnow among poetical sinners, 
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whereas Macaulay was a triton among critics. The only explana- 
tion of the tremendous and elaborate annihilation to which this 
Bavius among bards was subjected by this Leviathan among 
reviewers is that Macaulay felt a real pleasure in the operation, 
It is as if John Hunter had summoned the whole College of 
Surgeons, with a great noise of trumpets, to witness his dissection 
of a flea. The precedent was in every way a bad one; for when 
literary warfare is carried on after this tomahawk fashion, it 
gives unfortunate and disastrous opportunity to the unlearned and 
ignorant to assail literature with hatred and contempt. Nor is 
Macaulay’s castigation, superfluously insulting and needlessly 
personal as that castigation was, of Wallis, the editor of Mackin- 
tosh’s ‘ James II.,’ altogether creditable. It was a melancholy 
acknowledgment to make that he had ‘attacked Mr. Wallis 
with an asperity which neither literary defects nor speculative 
difference can justify, and which ought to be reserved for offenders 
against the laws of morality and honour.’ This acknowledgment, 
it may be mentioned, was made only when Wallis was dead. 
Wallis had challenged Macaulay on his return from India, but 
the quarrel was arranged by Lord Strafford in a manner which 
would not have been deemed satisfactory by the duellists of the 
Regency, but which was certainly adroit, even though, as we read 
Mr. Trevelyan’s account of it, it seems exceedingly absurd. 

It was probably devotion to his political creed rather than 
personal feeling which prompted Macaulay to paint the picture of 
the great moralist, who identified the first Whig with the devil, 
that will descend to posterity as his true and living portrait. But 
Dr. Johnson’s moral elevation and native dignity should have pro- 
tected him, his infirmities and defects notwithstanding, from 
what must be pronounced to be a gross and even malignant carica- 
ture. ‘Everything about him,’ so runs Macaulay’s description of 
Boswell’s hero; ‘ his coat, his face, his figure, his scrofula, his St. 
Vitus’s dance, his rolling walk, his blinking eye, the outward signs 
which too clearly marked his approbation of his dinner, his in- 
satiable appetite, his fish sauce and veal pie with plums, his in- 
extinguishabie thirst for tea, his trick of touching the posts when 
he walked, his mysterious practice of treasuring up scraps of orange 
peel, his morning slumbers, his midnight disputations, his contor- 
tions, his gruntings, his mutterings, his puffings,’ &c.—these may 
be traits whose enumeration intensifies the reality and effect of the 
sketch, but they read like taunts, and, coming from Macaulay, their 
taste and felicity cannot be commended. It would be possible and 
it would be easy to draw a picture of Macaulay not one whit less 
absurd than this. Every eccentricity, deformity, or ungainliness 
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of Johnson’s would merely be a set-off against a corresponding de- 
fect in his critic. Macaulay was said by one of his most intimate 
friends to resemble nothing so much as ‘a thick-set squab drummer,’ 
and he himself was perfectly aware of his own awkwardness and 
absence of all personal grace. He could neither drive, ride, 
shoot, nor fish. When he was in attendance as Secretary of State 
on the Queen at Windsor, on being told that a horse was at his 
disposal, he observed, ‘If her Majesty wishes to see me ride, she 
must order out an elephant.’ Mr. Trevelyan tells us that his 
clothes were always vilely put on, that he could do nothing which 
required nicety of touch, and that he never used a razor without 
gashing his cheeks. Again, it is neither generous nor humorous 
to jeer at Johnson because he enjoyed ungracefully his food, see- 
ing that Johnson had gone for years with scarcely any meal worthy 
of the name of dinner, and that his caricaturist himself was a man 
—witness the innumerable allusions in his letters and diaries to 
banquets and particular dishes, and the account he gives of a 
little feast. to which he invited his alter ego, Mr. Ellis, consisting of 
curried lobster, woodcock, and other dainties—who had a robust 
appetite, and was something of a bon vivant. Nor, seeing that 
Macaulay upon one occasion occupied the whole time of the as- 
sembled company at Lord Lansdowne’s in a discussion with Charles 
Austin from breakfast to dinner, and that he would when in the 
humour willingly talk from evening to morning; that Sydney Smith, 
when describing the visit which the young Edinburgh Reviewer 
paid him at his Yorkshire rectory, said, in reply to the question ~ 
‘how he got on with Macaulay?’ ‘Get on? Ido not get on at 
all. He never gave me a chance: he talked all day, and I dare 
say all night; but, happily, during that part of the time I was 
asleep. I paid him off, however, at last—when I put him into the 
stage coach. I laid my hand upon his knee, and said in my most 
serious tone, “ Let me, as an older man, give you a bit of advice. 
Let nobody persuade you that you are not the first man in England ”’ 
—seeing, in a word, that Macaulay’s personal peculiarities were as 
grotesque as they were numerous, does the banter that he aims 
at Johnson’s unreasonable and persistent loquacity, his ravenous 
capacity for food, and the inelegant manner in which he disposed 
of it, come particularly well ? 

His attacks upon Croker, who upon one occasion, in a debate 
on the Reform Bill, got decidedly the best of him, are reasonable 
enough,—though here, as elsewhere, he shows that it is the man 
whom he desires to destroy rather than the error which he wants 
to correct. There is one mistake into which Croker fell that is 
worth while noticing, because it suggests a critical blunder of 
DD 
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Macaulay’s quite as unpardonable. Croker had misunderstood the 
word @vntos, which he translated as the ‘dead.’ Macaulay, com- 
menting on this, wrote, ‘ No schoolboy could venture to use the word 
in the sense which Mr. Croker ascribes to it without imminent 
danger of a flogging.’ Yet the same sense had been given to it 
by every editor and commentator of Euripides till the time of 
Heath. Such censure is extravagantly high-handed, ‘and the 
question naturally arises whether Macaulay himself was infallible 
in matters of pure scholarship. He was nothing of the kind, 
We read in this Life, that he maintained it was impossible to 
understand the third and fourth odes of the Third Book of Horace, 
on account of the violent transitions of subject, which he assumes 
were mechanically reproduced from Pindar, who, after having 
described so many boxing-matches, was glad to get on to some- 
thing better. But of these two odes, the first, that beginning 
with the line, ‘ Justum et tenacem propositi virum,’ was notoriously 
written to dissuade Augustus from the intention, always more or 
less cherished by the Romans, of removing the seat of empire 
from Rome to Troy; an intention which, so far as its spirit is con- 
cerned, was subsequently executed by the successor of Augustus, 
Constantine, who made Byzantium his capital. The other ode—ob- 
viously modelled on the first Pythian of Pindar—beginning, 
‘Descende Ceelo,’ is a panegyric upon Augustus, whom Horace re- 
presents, under the image of Jupiter, as victorious over his adver- 
saries, represented under the image of the rebellious Titans. 

The fact is—and the instances just selected are so far important 
as they serve to indicate one of the chief of his intellectual cha- 
racteristics—Macaulay could do nothing in moderation ; he was 
always in extremes. If an unfortunate pedant made a gram- 
matical slip, he was, according to Macaulay’s verdict, a blockhead, 
whose correction it was hopeless to attempt. Herein lies his essen- 
tial defect as an historian. In his judgment, men are all black 
or all white. He applies the logical doctrine of the excluded 
middle to the domain of ethics. The characters whom he draws 
deserve immortal glory or eternal infamy. He has thus no idea 
of that blending and commingling of good and bad in the 
same individual which is the necessary, though contradictory, 
essence of all human beings; for mortal goodness or badness is 
determined, not by the absolute and exclusive presence of the 
attributes of the former or the latter, but by the preponderance 
of the one principle or,the other, If Macaulay’s account of the 
several periods which he describes were true, no honest man could 
have been a Royalist in the reign of Charles, and no patriot 
could have been a Tory in the time of William III. 
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This violent opposition of principles, feelings, and characters 
is to be observed in his literary style as well as in his political 
opinions. His style is above all things epigrammatic, but the 
force of his epigrams consists chiefly in the violence of his con- 
trasts. He is exceedingly fond of illustrating one set of facts by 
showing their opposition to another. So, too, with men. He likes 
to pit the most widely different individuals against each other. 
For instance, speaking of the House of Commons as a most difficult 
and inexplicable audience to please, he asks, ‘ What are you to 
think of an assembly where Peel is always accepted and Mackin- 
tosh is not listened to? where even Burke and Erskine were re- 
garded as dinner-bells?’ Now, what on more minute examina- 
tion does this, which appears at first sight so smart and telling, 
prove really to mean? What is the estimate thus epigrammati- 
cally recorded worth ? Mackintosh was, of course, a man of great 
ability and acquirements, but he was pre-eminent in nothing, and 
Lord Dalling, in his ‘ Portraits of Eminent Men,’ has very justly 
styled him ‘the Disappointing Man.’ A Scotch medico, with a 
good deal of legal, literary, and metaphysical knowledge, and a 
good deal of Scotch brogue, has not in him the elements of Par- 
liamentary success. But no man was ever more perfectly fitted 
for the command of the House of Commons than Peel. With a 
knowledge of finance which was unsurpassed ; with a power of de- 
bate which everyone was compelled to respect ; with a courageous 
spirit which enabled him to discard the errors of his party when 
he found they were errors; a minister whose government fixed for 
ever the commercial] policy of England on the broad, just, and 
immovable basis of free-trade—such a statesman had a paramount 
and indefeasible claim to the consideration of the House of 
Commons. That Erskine failed in the House of Commons is 
true, as it is true of very many other lawyers. At the bar he was 
pre-eminent and incomparable, but a jury is an audience very 
different from the House of Commons; and a man may be ad- 
mirable with the one who cannot obtain a hearing from the other. 
That Burke failed in the House of Commons is not true, though 
there can be no doubt that he was often injudicious, and endea- 
voured to address the House when it was in no humour to listen 
to his sage and profound sentiments. He was, as Goldsmith put 
_ it, one who,, 

Too deep for his hearers, still went on refining, 
And thought of convincing while they thought of dining. 


Yet, how has this occasional neglect at the hands of his contem- 
poraries been avenged by posterity! While of Chatham’s oratory, 
of his son’s, and of Fox’s, only a few fragments are extant, we have 
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lengthy and entire orations of Burke, models of eloquence and 
statesmanlike wisdom, embodying and emblazoning in the most 
gorgeous colours of language and; imagination the grandest prin- 
ciples of liberty and civilisation. 

It has been said, perhaps somewhat disingenuously and un- 
justifiably, that the recollection of the encounters which he had with 
Peel in the House of Commons, and in which he seldom came off 
conspicuously triumphant, induced Macaulay to disparage the 
capacities of the statesman whom Mr. Disraeli has described as 
the ‘ greatest member of Parliament that ever lived.’ We read in 
the ‘Greville Memoirs,’ under date September 24, 1831, ‘ Peel 
closed the debate on Thursday night with a very fine speech, the 
best (one of his opponents told me, and it is of no use asking the 
opinion of friends if a candid opponent is to be found) he had 
ever made, not only on that subject, but on any other; he cut 
Macaulay to ribands. Macaulay,’ continues Greville, ‘is very 
brilliant, but his speeches are harangues, and never replies. Where- 
as Peel’s long experience and real talent for debate give him a 
great advantage in the power of reply, which he very eminently 
possesses. Macaulay, however, will probably be a very distin- 
guished man.’ Macaulay’s speeches on the Reform Bill are perfeet 
specimens of eloquence and impassioned utterance, rich with 
knowledge, tremulous with fire and imagination. His Parlia- 
mentary reputation and authority were great, and when he was 
Secretary for War in Lord John Russell’s government he touched 
a high level of debating excellence. But at no time did he owe 
anything to the outward graces of the orator. The little action 
that he used is described by a constant habitué of the House as 
ungainly ; the voice as full and loud, but without the modulation 
found in practised speakers; his speeches as carefully prepared, 
and repeated without the loss or omission of a single word. ‘This 
last observation,’ says Mr. Trevelyan, ‘deserves a few sentences 
of comment. Macaulay spoke frequently enough on the spur of 
the moment, and some excellent judges were of opinion that on 
these occasions his style gained more in animation than it lost in 
ornament. Even when he was in his place to take part in a dix 
cussion which had long been foreseen, he had no notes in his hand 
and no manuscript in his pocket. Ifa debate was in prospect, he 
would turn the subject over while he paced his chamber or tramped 
along the streets. Each thought as it rose in his mind embodied 
itself in phrases and clothed itself in an appropriate drapery of 
images, instances, and quotations; and when, in the course of his 
speech, the thought recurred, all the words which gave it point 
and beauty spontaneously recurzed with it.’ 
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Mr. Trevelyan very happily speaks of the career of his illus- 
trious uncle as his ‘joyous and shining pilgrimage through life.’ 
The history of literature and politics contains no instance of an 
author or statesman who appreciated existence more thoroughly, 
or who imparted more of his own delight in existence to those 
whom he really loved. Whether he was with his sister, or with his 
young nieces or nephews; in the solitude of his study, with the 
books which he incessantly devoured, or with the foolscap sheets 
before him that he filled not very rapidly with his awkward and 
unprepossessing manuscript ; or in those brilliant social circles in 
which he moved—and, whatever Macaulay may have affected, or 
Mr. Trevelyan may say, the Whig historian of William III. was 

one of the greatest diners-out of his epoch; or in India, where he 
found in literary study what others found in physical relaxation ; 
he was always happy, he never grumbled, he dwelt exclusively 
upon the sweets of past triumphs, or drew in radiant hues the 
horoscope of victories yet to come. His chatty breakfasts in the 
Albany or at Holly Lodge, his snug dinner-parties, were all of 
them the occasion of bliss as supreme in its way as the conscious- 
ness that he had made an effective speech at Westminster, or had 
completed a new volume of his History. His physical and intel- 
lectual constitution were ever in a state of admirable equilibrium. 
His genius gave him prosperity, and his prosperity was ecstasy. 
The satisfaction which he experienced in economising each odd 
moment was intense, and whether the afternoon was given to 
Holland House, or to strolling through the irregular little streets 
sacred to booksellers which abound in the neighbourhood of the 
Strand, he was equally well pleased. Thus it is that the history 
of Macaulay’s life is not only that of a man who reaped the highest 
laurels of literature, and nearly the highest laurels of politics, who 
dignified and ennobled the profession of authorship, who has taken 
his place as a master of prose and as a founder of a school of prose 
writers, who has contributed more than any man who ever lived 
to the general and the higher culture of the English middle 
classes ; but that it is also the history of a man who, turning to 
the utmost account the rare talents with which he was endowed, 
gained from them healthy employment, a delight that was its own 
reward, and a zest of being which ensured without delay its own 


fruition. 
T. H. 8S. ESCOTT, 





Joshua Paggard’s Daughter. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET.’ 


Cuapter XIII. 


‘I LEAN UPON THEE, DEAR, WITHOUT ALARM.’ 


Naomi awoke with a strange feeling of trouble on the morning 
after her father’s return with his young wife. She felt like one 
who, after some sudden bereavement, awakens to the old familiar 
world to find it desolate and empty. 

‘I have lost my father, came like a cry of despair from her 
troubled heart ; and then came Reason, the calm and quiet teacher, 
and sat down by her bed, and argued the matter to its logical issue, 
and showed her that her father had done her no wrong. She blushed 
at the thought of her own selfishness—she to grudge her father this 
new happiness—she who had given so much of her heart to another 
—she who was so soon to abandon the home-nest. 

* But my father has always been first, my father will always be 
first, in my heart,’ she said to herself excusingly. 

‘ Let her only make my father happy, and I shall be satisfied, 
she thought, as she stood before the little looking-glass, twisting 
the heavy coil of hair round her neat tortoise-shell comb. ‘I wish 
- she were only a little older. She has such a childish look. I can- 
not fancy her a companion for my father.’ 

Naomi went downstairs with a determination to be very kind 
to the poor little wife—to shield her, if need were, from Aunt 
Judith’s acrimony; but on this first morning Aunt Judith was 
scrupulously civil ; if she erred at all it was on the side of over- 
politeness. She was inclined to be righteous over-much in her 
dealings with the new member of the household. 

Jim greeted his stepmother with frank familiarity, and offered 
to take her for a nutting expedition in the woods after dinner. 

* Of course you're fond of nuts?’ he said. 

*T’m very fond of the woods,’ answered Cynthia, whose heart 
overflowed with kindly feeling for these stepchildren, and who was 
grateful for the smallest token of regard on their part. 

‘I should like to know how the business is to go on if you’re 
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out nutting every afternoon, said Judith, turning sharply on her 
nephew. She was not going to waste civility on him. 

* Come, now, I’ve been sticking pretty close to the shop for the 
last six months. I don’t often play truant, I’m sure, and there’s 
not much doing in my line between dinner and tea.’ 

‘ Of course, if Mrs. Haggard wishes you to go out walking—’ 

‘ Call me Cynthia, please,’ cried the girl, and then added timidly, 

‘unless you would like to call me sister.’ 
_ © You're very kind, but I couldn’t turn my tongue to it. I never 
had a sister, and I can’t bring myself to make believe. As to call- 
ing you by your Christian name, I should feel myself wanting in 
respect to my brother’s wife ; and nobody shall ever have cause to 
lay that at my door.’ 

‘I shall call you Cynthia, though, said Jim. ‘It would never 
do for a great hobbledehoy like me to be calling a pretty little thing 
like you mother. Folks would split their sides with laughing. 
And you'll come nutting this afternoon? There’s hazel and cob- 
nuts, and no end, in Matcherly Wood. It’s three miles from here; 
but you can walk that much, I daresay.’ 

‘I am a pretty good walker,’ answered Cynthia, delighted to 
be on such good terms with her stepson. 

‘ Shall I wash the tea-things ?’ she asked, when breakfast was 
over and Joshua had gone out. 

‘Tve washed ’em for the last four-and-twenty years, and I 
shouldn’t like harm to come to them,’ answered Judith politely ; 
‘you needn’t trouble about it, Mrs. Haggard. All you’ve got to 
do is to amuse yourself; you're the mistress here, and it’s your 
place to be waited on.’ 

* But, indeed, Miss Haggard, I have never been accustomed—’ 
protested Cynthia. 

‘What you may have been accustomed to has nothing to do 
with it, replied Judith. ‘You are my brother’s wife, and you 
shall be treated as such. There’s the best parlour, when you like 
to sit by yourself. We haven’t used it on work-a-days; but, of 
course, that’s no reason why you shouldn't.’ 

‘I had rather sit in the room you use,’ said Cynthia, oppressed 
by so much courtesy ; ‘I should be very sorry to cause any trouble 
or alteration in your life.’ 

Naomi was somewhat restless in her goings in and out, and up 
and downstairs, between breakfast and dinner, on this particular 
morning, having an idea that, as Oswald had not paid her his 
accustomed visit yesterday, he was likely to come early to-day ; 
and she was anxious to be the first to teil him of the startling 
change that had taken place in the household, to soften the edge 
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of his resentment should he be inclined to resent this act of her 
father’s. She had not quite realised the fact that no one had any 
right to question Joshua’s disposal of his own life. 

There were the usual morning tasks: a batch of starched 
curtains to be ironed on the board in front of the kitchen window 
—the best parlour to be dusted and beeswaxed—flowers to be 
trimmed and watered. But throughout her performance of these 
duties Naomi was listening or watching for Oswald’s coming, 
Dinner-time came, however, and no Oswald. 

Joshua went out directly after dinner, and Judith retired to 
her stronghold behind the counter. Cynthia and Jim started for 
their walk to Matcherly Wood, and Naomi was standing at the 
parlour window, in her afternoon dress, in that quiet hour of the 
declining day when the sky takes a golden tinge above distant 
woods. She had been watching some time, when she saw her lover 
coming round the bend of the road, walking slowly till he caught 
sight of her, and then quickening his pace, and approaching her 
with a smile. She went out to the garden gate to meet him, and 
they went to the garden together, instead of going into the dull 
old house. They greeted each other with the tranquil affection of 
lovers whose future happiness is secure, whose present bliss is un- 
disturbed by outward influences or inward doubts. 

‘ Why didn’t you come yesterday evening, Oswald ?’ 

* Because my father took it into his head to be unusually con- 
versational, and I did not like to leave him without a listener. I 
thought I could make amends for last night’s self-denial by 
coming to tempt you out for a morning ramble in the woods ; but 
this morning the Squire discovered that he was not well enough 
to keep an appointment with his tenant at Chale, and sent me off 
to represent him; so after a ten-mile ride upon Herne I had to 
walk about a farm all the morning, hearing complaints and 
excuses, and inspecting improvements of whose nature or advantage 
I had only the vaguest idea, yet about which I knewI should have 
to stand a rasping cross-examination on my return.’ 

* Poor Oswald!’ 

‘I’m afraid I never was made to grow rich out of the soil, 
Naomi. And did you really miss me, dearest? That would bea 
wonderful admission from you. You don’t often gratify my self- 
esteem by letting me think myself necessary to your happiness.’ 

‘ Oswald!’ she said, with a tender reproachfulness in the serious 
eyes, which meant much more than words. 

‘ You would have me believe that love’s best language is silence, 
he answered, playfully ; ‘ but I sometimes wish you were just a little 
more given to sweet words.’ 
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‘ There are some feelings that are too sacred to be spoken of 
lightly. If it should please Heaven to put my affection to the test, 
you would not find it wanting.’ 

‘I believe that, dear. I have a measureless faith in your 
truth and constancy, only I am exacting enough to sigh for a little 
more warmth as well. There are moments in which I have asked 
myself, Is this love, or only a sublimated friendship? We have 
schooled ourselves to such perfect tranquillity. We have so stifled 
all the agitations and emotions which poets depict as love’s neces- 
sary adjuncts—nay, love’s very atmosphere—that I have found 
myself asking, Is it really love? or is it some calmer, softer, holier 
feeling, such as the saints of old felt for each other; a sentiment 
which might be breathed through a convent grating, or communi- 
cated by martyr to martyr in a pitying sigh on the pathway to the 
stake ?’ 

‘I don’t know whether my love is like the love your poets 
write about, Oswald—that Court poet, for instance, who was in love 
with Amoret and Sacharissa at the same time—but I know that if 
my life were weighed against it, love would conquer life.’ 

‘ My dearest,’ cried Oswald, tenderly, drawing her to him, ‘I 
will never say these foolish things again. Yours is the true love. 
Yours are the depth and steadfastness, and I am a shallow wretch 
who cannot properly understand any feeling that does not gush 
forth in a torrent of words. Darling, I will trust you, and believe 
implicitly in the love that is not loud.’ 

They had come to the end of the garden, and to that green 
oasis of grass plot, where there were a bench and table under the 
shade of trees whose leaves were now fast falling, or hanging limp 
and yellow on the dark brown branches. It was one of those still 
autumnal afternoons on which the earth seems to rest in a dreamy 
silence, as if wearied by summer’s long pageant. Her corn is 
garnered, her fruits are stored, she has done her work, this faith- 
ful Mother Earth, and she folds her hands in the soft September 
atmosphere and composes herself for winter’s long sleep. 

‘ My Naomi, how grave you are,’ said Oswald when they had 
strolled to the wilderness without a word on either side. 

‘I have something to tell you, Oswald, she answered, looking 
at him anxiously. 

‘ Nothing bad, I hope. No postponement of our marriage ?’ 

‘No. It is something about my father, something that will 
surprise you very much—perhaps shock you—’ 

Oswald was puzzled. He had been taught to consider Joshua 
Haggard a rich man—a man who made money fast and spent it 
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slowly ; but Naomi’s words and manner suggested trouble of some 
kind, and he could only imagine financial difficulty. 

‘ You mean that your father’s business is not so profitable as 
we believe,’ he said; ‘ he has some apprehension of failure ?’ 

‘It is nothing about business. My father is married again, 
Oswald. He brought his wife home to us yesterday evening.’ 

Oswald gave a long sigh of astonishment. 

‘That is a surprise! But as long as it does not make you 
unhappy, darling, and I don’t see why it should, as you'll soon be 
out of a stepmother’s power, it can’t make any difference to me. 
Who is the lady? Is she very grim and awful ?’ 

‘ She is very pretty, and younger than I.’ 

‘ You don’t mean it ?’ 

‘I hope you won’t despise my father, Oswald ?’ said Naomi, 
deprecatingly. 

‘ Despise him for marrying a pretty young woman instead of 
an ugly old one! No, my dear, I am not so inhuman. The fact 
is sudden enough to be startling, but it is not unnatural. And a 
pretty girl will hardly be a gorgon as a stepmother. You are not 
very much afraid of her, are you, Naomi ?’ 

* Poor child! I think she is more inclined to be afraid of me. 
It is such a relief to have told you, Oswald. You will not think 
any the worse of my father, will you, dear ?’ 

‘ Think worse of him for being human enough to fall in love. 
No, Naomi, I am too deeply entangled in the meshes myself not to 
have a fellow-feeling for another prisoner in the net. And for a 
man of your father’s age, love is a very serious business. Cupid 
has a stronger grip upon sober manhood than on shallow and 
frivolous youth. ‘Tell me all about it, dear. Who is the lady? 
Young, you say, and pretty? Do I know her? Have I ever 
seen her? Is she one of your Bethelites ?’ 

‘ No, Oswald ; she’s quite a stranger. She was never at Comb- 
hollow till yesterday evening.’ 

‘And do you know nothing about her ?’ 

Naomi was silent. Here was a divided duty. Oswald, as her 
future husband, had a right to possess her confidence; yet loyalty 
to her father,demanded that she should keep the secret of his wife’s 
lowly origin; and she had some sense of personal shame in the 
idea that her father’s wife had been one little year ago a houseless 
wanderer upon the country side without name or friends—a waif, 
whose only history was of starvation and ill-usage. 

‘Is she vulgar, or disagreeable in any way?’ asked Oswald, 
taking Naomi’s silence as an evidence of embarrassment, and pic- 
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turing to himself some miller’s blowzy-cheeked daughter, or worse, 
perhaps, the vivacious barmaid to some roadside inn. 

‘No; she is gentle and quiet. I do not think you will dislike 
her. I only feared that you might think my father foolish for 
having chosen such a young wife.’ 

The church-clock struck - five, the inevitable tea-time: and 
Naomi turned to leave the wilderness, where the patriarchal ferns 
were already brown and yellow, while younger varieties still 
retained their tender green. 

They went back to the house by the long straight pathway 
between the borders of rose bushes and old-fashioned autumn 
flowers, which bounded the neat expanse of vegetables, in carefully 
kept rows, the celery-bed which already breathed forth its aromatic 
odour, the dark leaves of beet-root, and straggling winter kail. 
Oswald felt a mild curiosity about the preacher’s new wife. He 
was slightly amused at this revelation of human weakness in the 
reserved and dignified Joshua, a man who had seemed to occupy a 
higher stage of life than that on which human weaknesses have 
sway. He followed Naomi into the house; and stood close behind 
her as she opened the parlour-door, and, looking over her shoulder, 
saw Joshua’s wife. 

Cynthia was kneeling by the newly lighted fire, with her straw 
bonnet hanging over her arm, just as she had come in from the 
nutting expedition ; her loosened hair falling a little over her 
face, her cheeks flushed to a delicate carnation by air and exercise, 
her eyes looking dreamily at the bright flames leaping up from the 
newly kindled wood—a pretty picture, assuredly, concentrating all 
the light in the dusky room. The tea-things were laid, but the 
family had not yet assembled. Cynthia was alone. 

She started up as Naomi entered with her lover, and stood be- 
fore them shyly, too much abashed by a stranger’s presence for 
speech. 

‘I hope you enjoyed your ramble ?’ said Naomi kindly. 

‘The wood was lovely. It was very kind of your brother to 
take me there.’ 

‘I think it was kind of youto go withhim. This is Mr. Pen- 
treath ; I—I have told him about my father’s marriage.’ 

Cynthia courtesied, and Oswald held out his hand, at which she 
gave him hers shyly, never having shaken hands with any one so 
different from the young men of Penmoyle, whose hands were 
always red and inclined to coarseness, and who breathed hard in 
society. She was not awed or impressed by Oswald’s appearance 
as she had been by Joshua Haggard’s dark and earnest face, but 
she considered him highly ornamental. Oswald was surprised by 
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this delicate and flower-like beauty. He had expected to see a 
pretty young woman, buxom and good-tempered, with rosy cheeks 
adorned by large bunches of curls, not innocent of bergamot-scented 
pomatum, coral earrings, perhaps, and one of those velvet head- 
bands which he so heartily detested: the kind of young woman he 
had seen in a tobacconist’s shop at Exeter. 

He looked at Cynthia silently, lost in wonder. Where could 
Joshua Haggard have discovered this gracious creature? It was 
as if he had come unawares into that homely parlour and found 
Milton’s Sabrina or Ovid’s Daphne standing by the hearth. 

Mr. Haggard came in presently, followed by his sister. He 
gave his wife a little look of greeting which was full of quiet ten- 
derness, and then welcomed his future son-in-law with a hearty 
shake-hands. 

‘ You see I have stolen a march upon you all, Oswald,’ he said. 
‘At my age a man does not care to make a fuss about getting 
married ; and I knew that Naomi and you would give my wife an 
affectionate welcome. I had no occasion to stipulate for that 
beforehand.’ 

Cynthia had slipped away to carry her bonnet upstairs. She 
had been too well trained by the Miss Weblings not to know that 
a bonnet flung carelessly on a chair in the family sitting-room would 
be an offence to Aunt Judith. She came back breathless, with 
her hair neatly arranged, and took her seat by her husband’s side, 
but not before Miss Haggard had exclaimed : 

¢‘ Whenever are we going to sit down to tea, I wonder? It’s 
a quarter-past already. I don’t know what’s come to the house.’ 


CHaprer XIV. 


‘TROP BELLE POUR MOI, VOILA MON TREPAS.’ 


Tue actual machinery of life, the common details of domestic 
existence, underwent little change after Joshua Haggard’s second 
marriage, and the introduction of a fair girl-wife into the sober 
household. The change was in the minds of the household, not 
in outward things. Aunt Judith abated no jot or tittle of her 
authority. Her assumption of her accustomed post at the tea-table 
upon the evening of Cynthia’s arrival was symbolical of her main- 
tenance of supreme authority in all domestic matters. She did 
not even offer to surrender the keys of those awful and impenetrable 
repositories in which she kept the jams and jellies, the pickles and 
home-made wines, and all those items which, in Jim’s opinion, gave 
savour and relish to life—the ornamental margin of existence’s daily 
needs, like the labyrinthine scroll-work and illumination which 
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border the texts of a medieval Bible. She retained supreme 
authority in the kitchen; and this young wife’s coming did not 
benefit her step-son by so much as an extra pudding on week-days, 
or acurrant cake flavoured with saffron, and of that golden hue his 
soul loved, on Sundays. 

Before Cynthia had been established in her new home for the 
space of a week she had discovered that her domestic duties and 
rights were alike usurped by another, that in yielding the tea-pot 
she had given up her place in her husband’s home. This was a 
disappointment ; for in her happy dreams of life with Joshua she 
had seen herself ministering to him, providing for his comforts, 
working with those busy clever hands of hers for his small needs 
and simple luxuries, lending new graces and pleasures to his daily 
life, were they but the smallest things, such as a bunch of fresh 
flowers on his breakfast-table, or a dish of light cakes at tea-time. 
She had a natural taste for and love of household work—a handiness 
in all womanly offices which had won her the approval of her mis- 
tresses at Penmoyle; and to be shut out of these offices was a 
hardship she felt keenly. 

Not one word of complaint was ever spoken by her, or Joshua 
would have promptly transferred the domestic sceptre. She was by 
nature submissive, and the experience of her brief life had made 
obedience a habit. She bowed her neck to Judith’s yoke, and re- 
signed her simple household privileges without a murmur. Joshua 
thought it right, no doubt, or he would not look on approvingly. 
She did not know that Joshua—whose temporal and spiritual duties 
filled his time and thoughts to overflowing—had never thought 
about the matter at all. She remembered what he had said on 
that first evening—‘ Let there be peace in the household, and no 
foolish fuss about trifles;’ and she accepted this speech as a com- 
mand. Any opposition to Aunt Judith would be rebellion against 
her husband. 

Cynthia’s position in the family, therefore, seemed rather that 
of daughter than wife. She sat by her husband’s side at meals ; 
she spent her mornings in needlework, and her afternoons in serious 
reading, or occasionally in a ramble on the sea-shore or in the 
woods with Jim. She would have been better pleased to accompany 
her husband on his pastoral visits to distant homesteads and 
cottages, but Joshua told her gently that her presence would be 
out of place on such occasions. She taught in Mr. Haggard’s 
Sunday-school, held in a roomy loft at the top of the chapel. 
She often went to read to the sick and aged among her husband’s 
flock, delighted to be of some use in this manner ; but these occu- 

pations left a wide margin of her life to be filled somehow: and 
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there were afternoon hours in which she sat with the Bible or 
Baxter open before her, and her thoughts wandering far from the 
text. 

There were some sad thoughts mingled with her full content- 
ment in an union which had seemed to her royal and triumphant 
as Esther’s bridal with Ahasuerus. She had been quick to perceive 
the consternation her appearance had occasioned on that first: even- 


ing; and she was conscious that beneath Judith’s cold civility and 


somewhat exaggerated politeness there lurked a disapproving spirit 
that was not to be conciliated. Let her be never so assiduous to 
please her husband’s sister, Judith would never love her; and, 
more than this, Judith had contrived to let her know, without any 
apparent unkindness of intention, that Joshua’s marriage had 
lowered him in the esteem of his flock 

‘ We can’t all be apostles and martyrs,’ said Judith; ‘ but folks 
expected a great deal of my brother. “ He that is unmarried careth 
for the things that belong to the Lord, how he may please the 
Lord,” and he that’s married doesn’t. St. Paul says that pretty 
plain, you see; there’s no getting away from the right meaning 
of his words. And people will naturally cast that up at my brother 
—marrying a second time, and a girl younger than his daughter. 
I don’t blame you, my dear. I daresay if you'd thought of these 
things you'd have said no, especially as your own inclination would 
have led you to prefer a younger man.’ 

‘I could never have loved or honoured any one as I love and - 
honour my husband,’ protested Cynthia, flushing with anger at. the 
suggestion. 

‘ Ah,’ sighed Judith, with a world of significance, ‘ of course it 
was a great thing for you to come to such a home as this, and a 
husband as comfortably off as my brother. It isn’t many young 
women in service that get as well provided for.’ 

‘I hope you don’t think—’ cried Cynthia eagerly. 

‘TI trust I’m too much of a Christian to think evil of any one,’ 
replied Aunt Judith with dignity. ‘Im thinking what other people 
will say. You can’t stop their tongues. If they choose to say that 
my brother Joshua was led away from his own principles and the 
first of Corinthians by a pretty face, and that you married him for 
the ‘sake of a home, there’s no law in the land to hinder ’em from 
having their say.’ 

Thus for the first time in her life Cynthia heard of that invisible 
and irresponsible tribunal which is always sitting outside our 
doors; and was taught to feel that it was not to her Creator and 
her own conscience alone she had to answer, but that she ought also 
to shape her acts to meet the views of other people ; other people 
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would measure her acts by their standard, sound the depths of her 
heart with their plummet ; and unheard, undefended, ignorant alike 
of her indictment and her sentence, she would be convicted and con- 
demned. 

This was a chilling revelation to one as innocent of life’s com- 
plexities as Miranda or Perdita. One of the few lessons in the 
world’s bitter school which Cynthia had thoroughly learned was to 
endure undeserved affliction patiently. She bore Aunt Judith’s 
sharp stings and quiet stabs as meekly as she had borne ill-usage 
from the tyrants of her childhood. But she felt her punishment 
none the less keenly ; and already, ere she had been married a 
month, began to ask herself if Joshua had verily done wisely in 
marrying her, and whether it would not have been better for her to 
have gone on worshipping him at a distance all her life, spending 
her tranquil industrious days in the little kitchen at Penmoyle, 
doing her duty, and being praised for faithful service, among people 
who were in no wise scandalised by her existence. It had been a 
very monotonous life, containing little for memory to dwell on, 
offering still less for hope to build upon; and the river of life, 
which youth would fain sail upon, is a bright and swiftly flowing 
current—not a tideless canal. But it had been a life full of peace, 
and already in this new life there had come a feeling which was not 
peace. Unhappily, Judith’s christianlike and candid remarks upon 
popular feeling at Combhollow were sustained by a foundation of 
truth. The minister’s congregation did not contemplate his second 
marriage with entire approval. They were not prepared to take his 
youthful flaxen-haired wife to their hearths and bosoms with any 
warmth of affection. She would be invited out to tea, of course, 
and best tea-pots would be taken out of their chamois-leather 
enfoldings, and amber-hued cakes would be baked for her regale- 
ment; but there would be little heartiness in her reception—it 
would be ceremonial and civic only, like the welcome of a foreign 
princess when the nation feels their prince has made a foolish or 
insignificant choice. 

There were so many things to be said against this marriage of 
Joshua Haggard’s. In the first place, why marry at all? In the 
second, if he must needs marry, why not choose one of his own flock 
—a comfortable widow, for instance—and there were several com- 
fortable widows among the Bethelites—whose antecedents would be 
patent to everybody at Combhollow, whose life from the cradle 
upwards would be as well-known to the community as the pattern of 
her parlour carpet, or the furniture in her best bedroom? Such a 
marriage, though unspiritual, and, in somewise, depoetising the 
ideal pastor, would at least have recommended itself to the 
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more practical members of the congregation as prudent and 
suitable. 

Whatever disappointment such a marriage might have caused 
in those loftier minds which had elevated the preacher and 
teacher into the Saint and Apostle—minds to be found chiefly 
among the spinsters of Joshua’s flock—it could hardly have oc- 
casioned scandal ; but this unannounced, unexplained union with an 
unknown young woman from the far West of Cornwall—a girl 
who had worked in the mines, perhaps, and worn unholy attire, 
and toiled shoulder-to-shoulder with rough barbarians, speaking a 
strange tongue—this was enough to inspire unpleasant doubts in 
the minds of Joshua’s congregation, to call all their prejudices to 
arms against the fair intruder. 

Who was she—supposing that she had not worked in the mines ? 
Who was she ? whence came she? to whom belonged she ?—ques- 
tions to which no one could supply any categorical or satisfactory 
answer, though speculative answers and suggestions were to be had 
in abundance. Whence came this wandering rumour, traceable to 
no particular source, yet in everybody’s mouth, that Joshua had 
found his young wife by the wayside, a beggar, with bare feet, 
aouseless, friendless, not even knowing the name of her kindred, 
or the place of her birth, nor on what parish she might fasten her 
helplessness; the merest waif upon the stream of life? This 
notion could hardly have arisen from any imprudent communica- 
tiveness upon the part of Aunt Judith, for, when sounded by solicit- 
ous friends upon the subject of her brother’s marriage, that lady 
had refrained from all expression of opinion save such dumb, in- 
scrutable movements as shoulder-shrugs, elevation of the eyebrows, 
lips tightly drawn, and head shaken with a solemn significance. 
Whatever this dumb-show meant, Combhollow felt assured that it 
meant a great deal, and meant no good. 

There was a general and growing conviction that Joshua had 
acted foolishly, if not wickedly, in marrying this strange young 
woman. ‘How are the mighty fallen!’ cried the Bethelites; and 
in their lamentations over the degradation of their pastor, they in- 
dulged in a great deal of Scriptural language to his disadvantage. 
Perhaps the value of our Bible never comes so fully home to us as 
when we quote it against our erring neighbour. It was felt that 
Joshua held the same position in Combhollow that David must 
have occupied in Jerusalem after that lamentable episode in the 
princely life which brought greatness to the level of the sinful herd. 
The preacher read disapproval in the faces of his flock on the first 

Sabbath after his marriage; he discovered a coldness, an alteration 
in the tone of those customers at the shop who were of his congre- 
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gation. His Church of England patrons, on the contrary, con- 
gratulated him heartily upon his marriage, and praised his wife’s 
pretty face in the friendliest manner. But they had never ca- 
nonised the pastor ; they contemplated him solely in his aspect as a 
general dealer; and what more natural, what more distinctly human, 
than that a well-to-do grocer should beautify the autumn of his 
life with the charms and graces of a young wife ? 

Joshua saw the change in his flock, and his heart rebelled against 
their hardness. Pride sustained him—a manly and honest pride, 
and a spiritual pride, which told him that he was better than the 
best of those who presumed to sit in judgment upon him. Who 
among them had toiled for the good cause as he had done? Who, 
among these professing Methodists, had trodden in the footsteps 
of the great founder of Methodism as he had trodden, faithfully 
imitating that pious man’s asceticism and self-denial? And were 
these people, whom he had served so faithfully, for whose spiritual 
welfare he had laboured so hard, to turn the light that he had kin- 
dled against him, to distort the law he had taught them, in order to 
pass an iniquitous sentence upon their teacher? He felt these cold 
looks and altered greetings keenly as a deep injustice, and shut him- 
self up in the armour of offended pride. God had given him this in- 
finite blessing—the love of a pure and lovely woman—and was man’s 
malice to poison his cup of bliss? No, he told himself. He could 
live without the world’s regard. He had never served mankind for 
their own sake, and he could dispense with their affection. In his 
prayers and sermons at this time of estrangement he raised himself 
so far above the level of daily life and earthly ills, that there was 
no taint of personal feeling to be perceived in any of his words, 
no murmur against man’s injustice crept into his communion with 
God. Never had his teaching been clearer or more elevated ; 
never were his prayers more fervent. Into that spiritual world 
of which he possessed the key neither worldly malice nor worldly 
misconception could follow him. 

Again, at the worst, were his flock never so ungrateful, he knew 
of one listener whose mute enthusiasm was in itself sufficient for 
inspiration. If he had not been able, of his own unassisted strength, 
to lift up his soul to the very gates of heaven, that look of Cynthia’s, 
as she sat in the narrow little pew just under the square box of a 
pulpit, would have been the source of pure imaginings and holy 
thoughts. His Sabbaths were now such blessed days; for all the 
time he did not owe to duty he gave to his young wife. They 
walked together by that lovely sea which in its jewel-like colouring 
so often recalled the Oriental imagery of Holy Writ. They talked 
together of spiritual things, with a fond familiarity which is natural 
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to those whose only poetry, whose only knowledge of the beau- 
tiful, has been drawn from Scripture. Cynthia’s greatest delight 
at this time was to hear her husband talk of his youthful career, 
his discouragements and successes, his alternate despair and 
triumph ; those hysterical gusts of enthusiasm in the newly-con- 
verted which had promised so much, those chilling disappoint- 
ments caused by backsliding in his brightest disciples, the sudden 
going out of the sacred fire. 

Perfectly blessed in such perfect love, Joshua was able to live 
his own life with supreme indifference as to the opinion of the 
outside world ; and this independence of feeling speedily revealing 
itself to the flock, there was a general sense of disappointment at 
the discovery that Mr. Haggard had not been crushed by their 
disapproval, and then the cold looks began to give place to friendly 
smiles and salutations, as of old. The pastor was complimented on 
his last sermon; the more select of the community were pressing 
in their invitations to tea-parties of a ceremonious character. 

Joshua, who had felt his affections outraged, was not so easily 
to be won back to the pleasant path of brotherly love. He rejected 
all invitations to tea, responded coldly to the warmest salutations, 
and heard men’s praises of his eloquence unmoved. But in all 
pastoral duties he was faithful, as of old; ministered to the sick, 
taught in his school, gave three evenings a week to a class of young 
men belonging to the labouring community, who met in the loft 
over the chapel for serious reading and conversation by the light 
of two dip candles, and joined ina hymn before they separated. It 
may be supposed, therefore, that, with the exception of those tran- 
quil Sabbath hours between the services, there was not much time 
left for him to devote to his young wife, and that Cynthia had 
plenty of leisure in which to meditate upon things spiritual and 
temporal. 


CHAPTER XV. 


A FAMILY PICTURE. 


Tue year drew to its close, and society at Combhollow, which 
possessed something of that capacity for adapting itself to circum- 
stances which is characteristic of society in wider circles, had got 
accustomed to the idea of Joshua Haggard’s marriage ; and, if not 
altogether reconciled to his union, had become, at any rate, resigned 
to the inevitable. 

‘It’s a blessed mercy for Mr. Haggard that he’s got a sister to 
look after his house and keep the furniture polished, and see that 
the bottoms of the loaves and broken pieces don’t get thrown to the 
fowls,’ remarked careful housewives to each other in the friendly 
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loquacity of the tea-table, ‘or else things would go to wrack and 
ruin altogether, I should think, with a young wife like that.’ 

‘ And so pretty, too,’ sighed a matron, gently shaking the stiffest 
of caps, as if prettiness were a crime. 

‘Pretty and useless, no doubt, poor thing. And he seems so 
foolishly fond of her. I’m sure to see them out walking together 
you'd think they were sweethearts that had only just begun to keep 
company, remarked Mrs. Pycroft, of the First and Last, whose 
conversations with her husband after marriage had been chiefly of 
a didactic or argumentative character. 

Once, and once only, had Joshua—whose style of preaching was 
more personal and familiar than that which obtained at this time 
in the Established Church, where the chaff of abstruse doctrine was 
but sparsely qualified with the grain of moral teaching and Gospel 
truth—approached indirectly the subject of his marriage. 

He had been quoting Richard Baxter’s Call to the Unconverted, 
and, suddenly diverging from the theology of the preacher, enlarged 
upon the man and his life. 

‘It was in many ways a life of trial, yet in all ways a life full 
of blessing,’ he said; ‘nor do I count it the smallest of graces 
which Providence bestowed upon this great and good man that, at 
forty-seven years of age, he was blessed in the affection of a wife of 
three-and-twenty. He had come to that time of life without 
having ever known the sweetness of domestic happiness. But it 
pleased God that he should be the instrument of this dear girl’s 
conversion, and that her heart should go forth to him who had 
brought her the message of salvation. There were some, perchance, 
in those evil days who were scandalised by this marriage; for it 
had been a part of Baxter’s creed that for ministers to marry was 
barely lawful. But Heaven smiled upon this wedded pair, who 
were verily married in the Lord ; and Baxter has told us that he 
found in his wife a helpmeet, a comforter in all his surrows, the 
sharer of his prison, and always the helper to his joy.’ 

Before the year was ended Naomi had become completely 
reconciled to her father’s marriage. She had suffered faint thrills 
of pain just at first, when she saw Cynthia draw her chair near 
Joshua’s, and perhaps sit with her hand in his, while he read the 
evening Scriptures. She had felt it just a little hard to see her 
father’s eyes rest with such ineffable love upon the face of the 
stranger ; but she had schooled her heart to submit to this loss—if loss 
it could be called—since her father was more affectionate to his 
children than he had been before his marriage. She had subdued 
all human jealousy, and had taught herself to be glad that her 
father had won so fair and faithful a companion. There was 
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something indescribably touching in the young wife’s childlike 
affection for her husband, her intense belief in him, her unbounded 
admiration for his talents and powers as preacher and teacher, her 
implicit faith in his judgment. If flattery be a pleasant poison, 
Joshua was in a fair way to be poisoned by the sweetest of all 
flatteries—the exaggerated estimate which springs from womanly 
love. Love with a woman of this temper is but another name for 
worship; and Cynthia’s love had begun in a spiritual idolatry 
which had set Joshua but a little way below the saints and apostles 
he had taught her to reverence. In a man so truthful as Joshua 
closer communion revealed no flaw, familiarity was not followed by 
disillusion. After two months of married life the husband still 
occupied the pedestal upon which Cynthia had elevated the 
teacher ; but, although she had suffered no disappointment in the 
man himself, her vivid and romantic mind began to find some- 
thing wanting in his surroundings. The atmosphere of her daily 
life was depressing ; the young eager spirit yearned for work of 
some kind, and was flung back upon the dull blank of idleness. She 
sighed for keener air, a wider horizon, yet scarcely knew what she 
desired. She had secret aspirations for her husband, and rebelled 
against that common-place trade which occupied one half of his 
life—that buying and selling and getting gain, which seemed to 
her enthusiastic mind a practical denial of the Gospel which the 
trader preached on Sundays, the lesson which he taught his flock 
on weekdays. These divided duties, this solicitous service to a 
worldly master, struck her as out of joint with her husband’s sacred 
character. To her, who had known no other church than this Dis- 
senting community, and who hardly knew that they were Dissenters, 
Joshua was as holy as if Episcopal hands had been laid upon him, 
and she was troubled by the incongruity between the trader and the 
priest. Yet, seeing that Joshua saw no harm in his calling, that he 
held honest trade as an honourable office, she dared not lift up her 
voice in remonstrance, and accepted the shop as one of those things 
which, like Aunt Judith, were an inevitable element in her 
life. 

Christmas brought cheerful thoughts and friendly relations 
between the minister and his flock. Presents rained upon Joshua 
at this season, and those stiffnecked members of his congregation 
who had lifted the nose at his marriage, atoned for their 
unfriendly feeling by the fattest of turkeys and youngest of geese. 
Noél was a season of much eating and drinking at Combhollow; 
and even Methodism forgot to be ascetic, and gorged itself with 
beef and pudding, with a riotous delight in the good things of 
this mortal life that would have made William Law’s hair stand 
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on end. The Established Church woke up from its comfortable 
doze, and sang carols on Christmas Eve; the ecclesiastical 
feeling for colour displayed itself in sprigs of holly, stuck here 
and there in convenient places by the hands of beadle and pew- 
opener ; and a dole of bread, provided by the bequest of the virtu- 
ous dame Margery Hawker, of this parish,was meted out to five-and- 
twenty poor women on Christmas morning. New bonnets, mo- 
delled upon the coal-scuttle of the period, were to be seen above 
the high oaken pews of St. Mary Magdalene, and enlivened the 
crowded congregation at Little Bethel. It was altogether a season 
of pleasant thoughts and general contentment, a season which 
seemed very sweet to Naomi, as she walked in the leafless woods 
with the lover who was so soon to be her husband. Early in 
March, before the birds had pecked the crocuses to death, before 
the daffodils had begun their fairy dances in the windy afternoons, 
Naomi and Oswald were to be married at the grey old parish 
church. It was a wonderful thing to think of. Naomi was to be 
a great lady, and live at the Grange, and have that pretty morning- 
room, with its dainty book-cases, and neat duodecimo edition of 
the old poets, bound in white vellum, for her very own. She was 
to belong to the old Squire and his son; the gardens and the park, 
where the cattle browsed, and the beautiful mysterious wood, with 
its glades and dells and lopsided old trees,‘and knolls and thickets, 
which one could never quite know by heart, were to be hers—a 
part of her life, inseparable from all her future years. 

‘You will let me go to chapel, Oswald?’ she asked, earnestly ; 
‘you will never try to keep me away from Little Bethel ?’ 

‘My dearest, I would rather go there with you than hinder 
your going. You shall be free, my dear. These things are more 
to you than they are to me. It would be hard if I were to oppose 
my prejudices to your deep-rooted faith. And who shall say 
whether John Wesley’s creed is right or wrong? It isa comfortable 
doctrine most assuredly that sin brings us closer to Christ, and 
that the deeper we sink in the mire the nearer we are to the stars.’ 

‘Oh, Oswald, you don't understand. Itis our consciousness of 
sin that brings us to the Fount of grace, not the sin.’ 

They were very happy at this Christmastide. It was one of 
those green yules to which popular prejudice accredits the filling 
of churchyards, although the 7imes obituary goes far to prove the 
good old-fashioned Christmas, with his icicle diadem and his 
mantle of snow, Death’s sterner coadjutor. Blackbirds were merry 
in the woods at even-song, and mistaken dog-violets struggled into 
untimely bloom under the shelter of tall hedges. Oswald dined 
with his father upon the great festival, and, as soon as he decently 
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could do so, stole away from the firelit dining-room, leaving the 
old Squire asleep in his big arm-chair, where he would in all 
likelihood slumber peacefully until bed-time, when he would awake 
with wonderful briskness to go his round of the lower chambers, 
and see that every bolt was duly drawn against thieves and 
burglars, for although half a dozen spoons and forks, and a pair of 
salt-cellars with corpulent bodies and attenuated legs comprised 
the utmost display of silver that ever decorated the Squire’s table, 
there was a goodly store of old tankards, venison-dishes, soup- 
tureens, and smaller plate stowed away in the great oak closet in 
old Mr. Pentreath’s bedroom. 

Oswald walked straight to the minister’s house—but not quite 
so fast as he had been accustomed to walk in the same direction. 
The air was wondrously mild; the western sky a pale primrose ; 
the wooded horizon-line bluer than it is wont to be. It was a 
winter twilight that might tempt a man to linger, and Oswald 
was full of thought. Early in March—so soon—for him as for 
Naomi, that approaching marriage was an event to be contemplated 
with wonder, almost with disbelief. His apprenticeship, which 
at the begining had seemed to him as long as Jacob’s, was nearly 
ended. His patience and truth and constancy were to have their 
reward. 

‘Dear girl!’ he said to himself, thinking of his betrothed. 
‘She is the best and noblest of women; where could I find so 
perfect a wife? I do not believe there is a flaw in her goodness. 
I always feel myself a better man when I am with her. Yes, that 
is what a wife ought to be.’ 

And then in his low legato tones he repeated those familiar 
lines of Wordsworth’s— 


A perfect woman, nobly planned— 


from a poem which seems to concentrate in thirty lines all 
that can ever be said or sung in praise of womankind. 

He could see the ruddy firelight shining in the minister’s best 
parlour as he came round the bend of the road. It was tea-time, 
and they were all assembled there, no doubt—Aunt Judith in her 
best gown, which was such an excellent fit across the chest as to 
be faintly suggestive of a strait waistcoat; Naomi sitting in 
her favourite corner with the red light flickering upon her glossy 
hair, and those deep dark eyes of hers full of grave thoughts ;. 
and on the other side of the hearth that child-like face and figure, 
the very type of innocent and guileless maidenhood, his idea of 
Goethe’s Gretchen, nestling close to Joshua’s side, aie up at 
him now and then with worshipping eyes. 
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Oswald saw the family scene from afar off, as if it had been'a 
mirage-picture. He turned the handle of the door and went in. 
The passage was dimly lighted by an oil-lamp. He knocked at 
the parlour door, by way of ceremony, and the minister’s deep 
voice bade him enter. Yes, the scene was just as his imagination 
had showed it to him—Aunt Judith seated at the tea-board, the 
old brown Bible at Joshua’s right hand, Cynthia’s fair hair looking 
like palest gold in the uncertain light, Naomi’s dark head drooping 
thoughtfully, Jim screwed as close as possible to the fire, stooping 
to roast chestnuts between the bars—a peaceful home-picture. 
They all looked up and gave him welcome, but Naomi’s gratified 
smile was worth all the rest. 

‘I did not think you would be able to come,’ she exclaimed. 

* Luckily for me, my father indulged in a heavier dinner than 
usual and fell asleep immediately after it. But I should have con- 
trived to come under any circumstances. I hope I am in time for 
a cup of your excellent tea, Miss Haggard? It is not everyone 
can make such tea as yours.’ 

‘ Everyone hasn’t been making tea in the same pot for five-and- 
twenty years,’ replied Aunt Judith, obviously mollified by this com- 
pliment. ‘ You want to know your pot and to know your tea if it’s 
to be worth drinking.’ 

Miss Haggard dispensed the beverage with an abnormal stiff- 
ness peculiar to festive occasions and best gowns. Social gather- 
ings of a cheerful nature did not induce Aunt Judith to unbend. 
On occasions of this kind she assumed a spinal inflexibility which, 
in her mind, was the surest indication of a virtuous bringing-up 
and a polite education. And this backboard politeness was accepted 
at Combhollow, where Miss Haggard was considered ‘ quite the 
lady.’ 

. I don’t know what’s coming to the women in this place,’ said 
Aunt Judith presently, when there was a pause in the conversation, 
* but I think they must have set their hearts on spending money 
one against the other. I counted four new bonnets in chapel this 
morning, without counting Mrs. Spradgers’s, that had been fresh 
trimmed, and she only had it in October, for I sold her the ribbon 
for it—a lovely maroon with an orange spot.’ 

‘I hope you had something better to do in chapel than count 
the new bonnets and think badly of your neighbours, Judith,’ re- 
monstrated Joshua. 

‘I’ve got eyes in chapel as well as out of chapel,’ answered 
Judith, ‘ and there’s times when the most serious-minded Christian 
can use ’em—while the hymn’s being given out, for instance; our 
time’s our own then, I should think. All I can say is, that if 
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milliners’ made-up bonnets—drawn silk trumpery that one heavy 
shower will spoil—don’t bring Combhollow to ruin, nothing else 
will. There’s Mrs. Flitton, that I’ve sold many a serviceable straw 
to in days gone by, decked out in a velvet cottage with a bird of 
Paradise from Barnstaple. It was luxury of this kind that led to 
the French king losing his head when we were young folks, Joshua, 
I’ve heard you say as much many a time, so don’t deny it.’ 

‘If you thought less of your neighbours’ shortcomings, Judith~ 

‘I can’t help thinking of them when Ive got fourteen straw 
bonnets, best quality, left out of last summer’s stock. The shape 
will be old next year,I dare say. Fashions change so quick nowa- 
days. I shall have to sell ’em to the servant girls, half-price.’ 

‘ How you do worry about a few shillings, aunt,’ cried Jim in 
a disgusted tone. ‘We make more on our side of the shop ina 
day than you can lose on your side in a week.’ 

‘ Thank you, Mr. Pert. When your father loses money by my 
department I hope he'll tell me so. I haven’t heard of it yet.’ 

‘Then why do you make such a fuss about half a dozen 
straw bonnets? You said you were going to lose by ’em.’ 

‘ If I lose by my bonnets I shall come home upon my ribbons, 
you may be sure, Mr. James; and when you know the grocery 
business as well as I know the drapery you may take me to task, 
not sooner.’ 

‘ We won’t talk any more about the shop this evening, Judith, 
said Joshua. ‘ We may be too assiduous in business.’ 

‘The Bible tells us not to be slothful,’ replied the aggrieved 
Judith, ‘but I dare say it vexes Mrs. Haggard to hearsuchtalk. She’d 
have liked to have married a bishop, with his carriage and pair.’ 

This was a hit at Cynthia’s dislike to the shop, which the girl 
had revealed involuntarily upon one or two occasions. 

*I should be glad if my husband had nothing to distract his 
thoughts from his chapel and his schools,’ answered Cynthia. 
¢ Any man can keep a shop. It seems a hard thing that his time 
should be taken up with selling grocery.’ 

‘ Does it seem a hard thing that he’s got a comfortable home 
and money in the bank, and a fortune to give his daughter?’ 
demanded Aunt Judith. ‘* He wouldn’t have got those out of Little 
Bethel.’ 

Cynthia sighed. It seemed to her that it would have been a 
far happier life to have wandered with her husband from village to 
village, tending him and comforting him in his pilgrimage, than to 
lead this prosperous life in a settled home, where there was so much 
to draw his mind away from his great work. And was it for the 
sake of a substantial house and daily food, for money heaped up 
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in the bank, that the teacher consented so to limit his sphere of 
usefulness—nay, in a manner to hide his light’ under a bushel? 
Naomi had talked to Cynthia of that missionary life which seemed 
so glorious to her, and the younger girl had caught the enthusiasm 
of the elder. She felt as if her husband’s true vocation lay far 
away beyond the wide strange seas among the races that had never 
heard of the Christian’s God. 

Happily for household peace upon this festive occasion the 
clearing away of the tea-things, and the retirement of Judith to 
wash them, put an end to a discussion that had tended towards un- 
pleasantness. 

Naomi and Oswald were able to enjoy their quiet talk on one 
side of the hearth, while Joshua read one of his favourite Puritan 
divines on the other, Cynthia sitting by him in meek silence, full 
of sweet thoughts and dreamy aspirations after an unknown good. 
James went on roasting his chestnuts, which ever and anon exploded 
with a fizz and a splutter, to his own delight and the consternation 
of the assembly. 

‘How pretty she is,’ whispered Oswald to Naomi, contemplating 
Cynthia’s thoughtful face during a pause in his talk. He watched 
her with the same pleasure and interest he might have felt in the 
contemplation of a pretty child—something soft and sweet and 
helpless, which he looked down upon from the altitude of his mature 
years. 

‘Yes, she is very pretty, and very good. My father is quite 
happy in his marriage.’ 

‘Why does she never come with us in our walks? It must be 
dull for her of an afternoon when your father is out.’ 

‘ She goes for a walk with Jim sometimes.’ 

‘But why not with us?’ 

‘I don’t know. She’s very shy. I rather think she’s afraid of 
you.’ 

‘Afraid of me! Oh, that’s too ridiculous.’ 

‘She thinks you a very fine gentleman.’ 

‘That’s delightful! You know how much of the fine gentle- 
man there is about me, Naomi. Iam afraid she must be rather 
silly.’ 

‘Oh no, indeed. She is wonderfully bright and quick in every- 
thing.’ 

‘Is she? I should hardly have thought her so. Weare talk- 
ing of you, Mrs. Haggard,’ pursued Oswald, abandoning his confi- 
dential, half-whispering tone; ‘I have been asking Naomi why you 
never join us in our afternoon rambles. Perhaps you don’t care for 
woods and hills ?’ 
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‘Yes I do,’ answered Cynthia: ‘I am very fond of this beauti- 
ful place. It is prettier than anything I ever saw before.’ 

‘I should think so,’ said Aunt Judith, sharply. ‘It’s bare 
enough in the mining country where you come from, I’ve always 
heard say.’ 

‘You should come with us sometimes, Mrs. Haggard,’ said 
Oswald. 

‘ Yes,’ said Joshua, looking up from his book. ‘It would be 
better for you to go out of doors oftener, Cynthia. I find you sitting 
reading or working in the parlour every afternoon when I come 
home to tea.’ 

‘There’s nothing so bad as poring over a book for a young 
woman’s spine,’ said Aunt Judith. ‘Mrs. Haggard will be round- 
shouldered before she’s thirty if she doesn’t take care.’ 

Judith’s backbone was her tower of strength. Years might creep 
on, the insidious approach of age might show itself in a sprinkling 
of grey hairs among the dark ones—by crow’s feet at the corners 
of the eyes—but Judith’s spine defied the assailant Time. It 
straightened itself against the enemy, and at eight-and-forty 
Miss Haggard was more erect than she had been at eighteen. 

‘Yes, my love, you must really have more air and exercise,’ said 
Joshua. 

Cynthia gave a faint sigh. She was very happy, on such an 
evening as this, in her husband’s company, sitting next him, steal- 
ing her hand into his now and then, or leaning against his shoulder 
to read a page or so of the book he was reading; but there were 
times in her life when she felt as if she belonged to no one. Thus 
it was that she had taken to pore over books, or to sit long at some 
laborious piece of plain needlework. There was so little for her 
to do: she was never happier than when Joshua allowed her to go 
and sit in some stuffy cottage, beside the bed of sickness or decre- 
pitude, and read the Book she loved. She felt then that she too 
had her mission in the world, and that she was in some wise worthy 
of the husband who had chosen her. 

Not a festive Christmas evening this for those who have been 
wont to associate the occasion with cheery family circles, merry 
children, old-fashioned games, cards, forfeits, and snapdragon— 
the good old traditional Christmas immortalised by Washington 
Irving and Charles Dickens. A pack of cards had never been seen 
in Mr. Haggard’s house, and forfeits or snapdragon he would 
have accounted childish folly. His children had never been grati- 
fied with such empty delights. In the day when he took up John 
Wesley as his guide and model, he put away from him all small 
pleasures, all sensual gratifications. At heart he was an ascetic, 
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and it grated a little upon his sense of right to see the board 
loaded with cold turkey and chine and plum-pudding upon this 
particular evening. He would have been happier eating his dry 
bread and hard cheese, and feeling that he was denying himself 
while all the rest of the world were feasting and revelling. There 
was a touch of the Pharisee’s spiritual pride here, perhaps, but 
the pride had its source in that idea of calling and special grace 
which was implanted in the preacher’s heart. Had he not been 
chosen and elected in the days of his youth, when he first felt 
himself called to do God’s work ? He could name the day and hour. 
It was no slow awakening to solemn truths, no gradual leavening 
of the human mind with spiritual grace ; but a sudden and absolute 
conversion—an instantaneous call to righteousness. Yesterday a 
child of wrath, to-day the heir of salvation, a citizen of heaven, an 
inhabitant of eternity. Wondrous, mysterious had been this Pen- 
tecostal season ; he looked back at it with love and pride. How 
pitiful a price had he paid for so great a treasure, in surrendering 
the transient pleasures of this world! 

And now Heaven had rewarded him with the sweetest of alk 
earthly blessings—the blessed joys of home. 

He looked at his daughter, happy by her lover’s side ; at his son, 
healthy, intelligent, active, dutiful; at his useful sister, rough and 
bitter, like medicinal herbs, but a faithful servant; at his wife, 
dearest of all; and thanked God for these manifold blessings. 


Cuarter XVI. 


CYNTHIA TRIES TO BE USEFUL. 


Marcu had come; the anemones were white in the woods, the 
gummy chestnut-buds were bursting in sheltered corners of the 
land, there was a perfume of violets in the lanes, and primroses 
began to peep out like pale earth-stars, amidst tender green tufts 
fringed with the ragged disorder of last year’s leaves, The gaudy 
daffodils were flaunting everywhere. March was growing old, but 
Naomi Haggard’s wedding had not yet come to pass. The date had 
been fixed, and all things bad gone prosperously till within a week 
of the appointed day, when the Squire, returning on horseback from 
Barnstaple, where he had been to take counsel with his lawyer as 
to the ejectment of a troublesome tenant, had been overtaken by a 
heavy fall of rain, which lasted with a cruel persistency through- 
out his homeward journey. Instead of immediately resorting 
to a hot bath and dry clothes as a cure, Mr. Pentreath had sat 
by the dining-room fire, while he solaced himself with a tumbler 
of hot brandy-and-water, before changing his raiment. The con- 
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sequences of the wet ride and of his imprudence showed them- 
selves next morning in a sharp attack of bronchitis, which speedily 
degenerated into inflammation of the lungs. Before the week was 
out the Squire’s life was in danger, and Naomi’s wedding was de- 
ferred to an indefinite period. 

Oswald was in much distress about his father’s state. They had 
not loved each other tenderly, but the son was soft-hearted, and felt 
a curious aching pity for the lonely old man lying on his death-bed, 
more friendless than the lowliest hind on his estate. The family 
surgeon and sole doctor of Combhollow, who attended all the 
families round about, and killed or cured by the pharmacopeia with- 
out let or hindrance from any opposing practitioner, declared that 
the Squire’s only chance of recovering lay not in medicine, or blood- 
letting, or blistering, but in good nursing. And who was to nurse 
this peevish, cantankerous old man, who, while groaning in the 
agonies of mortal disease, would grudge the nurse her feed and feel 
an extra pang at every meal she ate? The professional nurses of 
Combhollow were ancient females of the sibyl or witch type, women 
one might expect to meet on solitary moors, or in fever-haunted 
swamps, gathering simples under a stormy moon, and whose igno- 
rance was only matched in degree by their cunning and cruelty. 
The housemaid at the Grange, who had such a conscientious regard 
for the oak panelling that she would begin beeswaxing at six o’clock 
in the morning, was not so deeply attached to her old master. When 
Oswald appealed to her for aid she told him she had never been 
where there was sickness, and did not know much about invalids’ 
ways, and that she should scream if anyone asked her to handle a 
leech. The housekeeper was old and purblind, and cooked her din- 
ners by the aid of habit and memory rather than by any existing 
sense. Oswald could not trust his father’s life to her. 

In this difficulty he naturally applied to Miss Haggard as a per- 
son likely to have all the resources of Combhollow at her fingers’ 
ends. 

‘Do I know any woman that would go out sick-nursing ?’ she 
exclaimed, repeating Oswald’s question. ‘If I know one such I 
know twenty. There’s nothing people won’t undertake to do if 
you'll pay them for it. But if you ask me to recommend you a 
nurse for your father, Mr. Pentreath, that’s quite another thing. 
There isn’t a woman who goes out nursing in Combhollow that I'd 
trust with the life of a kitten, if I wanted the kitten to grow up to 
a cat.’ 

‘ That’s conclusive,’ said Oswald despondently. ‘ Yet I suppose 
people in Combhollow get nursed somehow when they’re ill.” 

‘ Somehow ; yes, that’s about it. Sometimes they die, and "ome- 
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times Providence is extra kind to them, and pulls them through 
their troubles, nursing and all.’ 

This was depressing. Oswald sat looking at the fire gloomily, 
wondering what he ought to do. It wastea-time. Aunt Judith 
was in her accustomed place before the tea-tray. Naomi stood by 
the mantlepiece looking at her lover, too much disturbed by his 
despondency to obey that rigorous code of etiquette which her aunt 
had imposed upon the household, and in which sitting down to 
meals the instant they were ready was a stringent article. Cynthia 
had taken her place and was cutting bread-and-butter for Jim, 
with a calm matronly air which became the fair young face. She 
was always pleased to be useful, were it in the smallest detail. 

‘I wish I could nurse your father, Oswald,’ said Naomi ear- 
nestly. 

‘But you can’t,’ exclaimed Judith with prompt severity. ‘A 
pretty thing indeed for you to go and live in the Squire’s house 
before you’ve any right. A nice scandal there’d be in Combhollow. 
You, a minister’s daughter too! You ought to have more sense 
than to talk of such a thing.’ 

‘I can’t see that it would be wrong,’ cried Oswald, with some 
show of heat. ‘ Who has a better right to be at home in my father’s 
house than my future wife ?’ 

‘If young men like you were able to draw a line between right 
and wrong, right and wrong wouldn’t get mixed up so often as they 
do,’ replied Judith sententiously. ‘ As to Naomi making herself at. 
home at the Grange till she’s Mrs. Pentreath, its out of the question, 
and she ought to have known it. Besides which, she knows about 
as much of sick-nursing as a babe in its cradle.’ 

‘God would teach me,’ said Naomi, ‘ and my love for Oswald 
would make me strong to help his father.’ 

‘I believe that, Naomi,’ exclaimed Oswald with a grateful look. 

‘Let me nurse the Squire,’ said Cynthia, with a subdued eager- 
ness. ‘I have so little todoat home. I should hardly be missed. 
And I do know something about sickness. I nursed Miss Webling, 
a lady who had the quinsy very badly. The doctor thought she would 
die; and I put on leeches and blisters, and sat up with her fifteen 
nights. And I have nursed the poor people here, haven’t I, Joshua ?” 
she asked, looking up at her husband, who had this moment 
entered the room. 

‘Yes, love; you have been a ministering angel by many sick- 
beds, and you would have done more if I had suffered you. But 
what is all this talk about nursing ?’ 

‘If some of you will sit down,’ remonstrated Judith, ‘Pll pour 
out the tea. But I don’t feel as if anybody wanted it while you’re 
standing about higgledy-piggledy.’ 
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Thus reproved, Naomi took her seat meekly, and Oswald, feeling 
that the reproof applied with double force to him as a visitor, seated 
himself in a desponding attitude at a corner of the table. 

‘I want to nurse old Mr. Pentreath, Joshua,’ said Cynthia. 
* Miss Haggard says there is no nurse to be trusted in Combhollow, 
and the doctor says the old gentleman must have good nursing. 
Will you let me go to the Grange for a little while and sit up 
with him, as I did with Miss Webling ?’ 

’ Joshua watched her earnest face with a tender smile. — 

‘ Why, my love, how anxious you are! And do you think you 
know enough about sickness—that you would have strength for 
such a task ?’ 

‘It would be a good work, and I should do it with all my heart. 
God would give me strength and knowledge. I have no fear. I 
feel often that my life here is of very little use. Iam never happier 
than when you let me visit the sick people. Let me go to the 
Grange, Joshua, and nurse poor Mr. Pentreath.’ 

‘You are too good to offer such a thing,’ cried Oswald, wonder- 
ing at the ardour of this delicate, flower-like creature. ‘It would 
be a troublesome task. You have no notion how cross my poor old 
father is. He abuses the doctor in a most ferocious style—accuses 
him of picking his pocket. Our housemaid will scarcely go near 
him. There is a scrub of a girl who works about the house under 
everyone else, a stupid good-natured thing, too much accustomed to 
hard words to mind them, and she is the only creature I can get to 
stay in my father’s room; but she is clumsy and sleepy.’ 

‘Do you really wish to go, Cynthia?’ asked Joshua seriously. 

To his mind there was nothing unnatural in this desire of his 
young wife’s. He belonged to a community in which to minister 
to the sick was a paramount duty, in which affliction was a period 
ef closer brotherhood, a drawing together of those links which bound 
the little flock to one another at all times. True, that the Squire 
was an ungodly person, outside that circle; but he had been in a 
manner united to Joshua’s household by his son’s choice of Naomi. 
Here was a sick man to be snatched from the jaws of Death; here 
was something higher and nobler, a soul to be saved from the 
clutch of Satan. That the Squire’s body must perish was, in all 
probability, inevitable—an event not to be staved off by leechings 
and blisterings, or all the resources of medicine; but there was 
a great battle to be fought for that immortal part of him, that im- 
palpable, indestructible spark destined for an eternal future of good 
or evil. 

What had the Church of England—of those slumberous days— 
done for the Squire? Well, it had taken tithe of his substance, 
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and thereby secured to itself his antipathy; it had preached diluted 
Tillotson, South, and Barrow over his head while he dozed in the 
noontide sun ; it had christened and married him, and held itself in 
readiness to bury him ; and for the rest it had civilly and obligingly 
let him alone. 

It seemed to Joshua Haggard that if his wife succoured the 
Squire in his fight with disease and death he too could be by the 
bed-side to defend the sinner against the onslaughts of his invisible 
foe ; for Joshua’s positive theology had never been troubled by any 
doubt of the reality and personality of man’s first tempter and per- 
petual adversary. 

‘If you really feel that you have a call for this good work, 
Cynthia, I should be sorry to forbid your obeying it,’ he said, after 
a thoughtful pause. 

‘It seems too bold to say that I am called to do it,’ answered 
his wife humbly, ‘ but indeed, Joshua, my heart is drawn towards 
the poor lonely old man in his sickness and pain.’ 

‘Then you shall go, my dear,’ said Joshua decisively. 

Cynthia rose as if to depart that moment. 

‘God bless you for that permission,’ cried Oswald. 

‘You may as well wait till tea’s finished,’ exclaimed Judith 
tartly; ‘other people want their teas, if you don’t. We didn’t use 
to have tea in such a fashion.’ 

Whereupon Cynthia resumed her seat meekly, and begged 
pardon of the authorities for this breach of the household law. 

‘I don’t know how to thank you both,’ said Oswald,—‘ you for 
your generous offer, Mrs. Haggard, or your husband for his good- 
ness in letting you obey your benevolent inclination; but I am 
more grateful than I can say. I will take care that you are not 
over-fatigued by your task. Phcebe—that’s the girl I spoke of just 
now—will do anything you want. She'd work till she dropped, I 


believe, poor girl, and only requires to be taught. My poor father ° 


was delirious last night. That won’t frighten you, I hope—if his 
mind wanders ?’ 

‘No,’ said Cynthia; ‘ I was sitting with a poor woman yesterday 
who was light-headed. She talked of all kinds of strange things. 
Yet every now and then she spoke quite clearly, and followed the 
sense when I read toher. I shall not be frightened.’ 

After tea, when the bondage of etiquette was loosened a little, 
Naomi stole to her young stepmother’s side and kissed her tenderly. 

‘Tam so grateful to you, Cynthia,’ she said. 

‘Dear Naomi, there’s no reason for gratitude or praise. I am 
only doing my duty. Iam sorry you were not permitted to perform 
this task, dear, as I know it would have seemed sweet to you, for 
Oswald’s sake.’ 























































A for Dobe. 


BY JOSEPH KNIGHT. 


WE stood at twilight in the midmost glade— 

Stood close together, spake not, nor did move, 

But heard the whispering sound the elm-trees made 
For Love. 


O’er all the scene there hung a solemn hush, 

Broken by amorous cooing of the dove, 

Or where in shadiest covert piped the thrush 
For Love. 


I seized her hand in that entrancéd calm— 
The small white hand with mine that scarcely strove— 
And kissed the fingers twice, and twice the palm, 

For Love. 


Then the pent waters brake, and face met face, 
And lip met lip, and soul and body clove, 
And swayed together in a long embrace 

For Love. 


The summer comes again, and she is not ; 
Once more J stand in the remembered grove, 
With painful steps revisiting the spot 

For Love. 


A little while, my queen, my saint, my bride, 

I follow where thy spirit waits above— 

Not long; and haply men shall say, ‘ He died 
For Love.’ 











